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The Philosophy of Religion. By Dr. 
Harald Hoffding. Translated by B. E. 
Meyer. (Macmillan & Co.) 


ALMOST simultaneously with his ‘ Problems 
of Philosophy’ (see The Atheneum for 
April 14th, p. 441) appeared in an English 
garb Prof. Héffding’s more famous and 
almost classical work ‘The Philosophy 
of Religion.’ The recent literature of 
this country teems with references to its 
central thesis, namely, that the essence 
of religion consists in a belief in the “ con- 
servation of value.” So long, however, 
as Danish, or even German, enshrouded 
the thought at the back of this sonorous 
phrase, it was calculated, likeany other shib- 
boleth, to mystify rather than to instruct. 
Even now that he who runs may read, it 
is by no means certain that he will under- 
stand. Here it is not at first sight easy 
to see the wood for the trees. As com- 
pared, for instance, with the highly con- 
centrated ‘ Problems of Philosophy,’ where 
we never for a moment lose sight of the 
main issue, this book presents a tangled 
skein. Perhaps the philosopher, descend- 
ing from the unencumbered heights to 
lower levels, is less sure of his bearings. 
No wonder, indeed, since religion, his- 
torically considered, is a jungle. It needs 
a bold man to attempt a philosophy of 
religion. And it needs not merely a bold 
man, but also a wise one, to grasp, as 
Prof. Héffding grasps, at the sense of the 
whole and of the parts together—to do 
justice, as he seeks to do, and does, at 
once to religion and to the religions. But 
a clear-cut, immediately convincing theory 
it is too much to expect. We get, 
indeed, a pithy phrase. The phrase, 
however, is sufficiently hard to interpret. 





“Value ” is a comparatively simple and 
straightforward notion. It means ‘‘good’’ 
—something indefinable, perhaps, but 
none the less appreciable on that account. 
In making religion primarily concerned 
with value or good, Prof. Hoéffding is 
thoroughly in accord with modern ten- 
dencies. It is now customary to draw a 
sharp line between the judgment of fact 
and the judgment of value, the one being 
typical, say, of physical science, and the 
other, say, of ethics. In which direction, 
then, does religion incline? A strictly 
impartial attitude seems no longer possible. 
The days are gone by when theology could 
pose as scientia scientiarum and ars artium. 
A division of labour has established itself 
in the spiritual sphere, as Prof. Hoffding 
insists; and for this very reason there 
has come to be a religious problem. 
Now “scientific” explanation may be 
said to have wholly superseded re- 
ligious explanation as regards particulars. 
There remain certain “first” or “last” 
questions, which positive science is in- 
clined to treat as insoluble riddles. Can 
a religious metaphysic succeed where 
science throws up the sponge ? Of course 
there will be great difference of opinion 
on this point. Dr. McTaggart, for in- 
stance, in his recent work is all for dogma. 
Prof. Héffding, on the contrary, in his 
“epistemological” section can light on 
nothing absolute. Religion, as also philo- 
sophy, is with him more akin to art than 
science :— 

“Tt cannot be denied that a religious 
community might possibly come into exist- 
ence whose faith found poetic and syrabolic 
expression, free from all dogmatic conclu- 
sions.” 

Or again :— 

“The religious consciousness moves in @ 
world of poetry, and is becoming increasingly 
aware of the fact. The more clearly it 
recognises the figurativeness and insufficiency 
of its ideas, the better it will be able to com- 
prehend a standpoint which attaches no 
weight to the formation of fixed and ex- 
clusive ideas of the object of religion.” 


And yet, though it has become plain 
that religion cannot, any more than science, 
solve the ultimate riddles, it has not for 
Prof. Héffding lost its significance. There 
is the inner experience that the good in 
life is real, to the content of which it can 
give an emotional and imaginative expres- 
sion, thus becoming, as he puts it, “a poetry 
of life,” “‘a poetry of humanity.” After 
all, has man ever worshipped God the first 
cause, and not rather the God who is 
goodness and truth? Tried even by 
this test of worship—a test on which Prof. 
H6ffding, with his rather wide use of the 
term “ religion,” hardly lays stress enough 
—religious experience would seem mainly 
to be affirmative of value. 

Yes; but value for whom? Before 
we leave the subject of what value as 
such means, this difficulty must be raised; 
and for many who would otherwise sym- 
pathize with Prof. Héffding it is likely 
to prove a stumbling-block. Not that 
our author, good psychologist that he is, 
underrates the principle of personality. 
On the one hand, he holds that ‘‘scientific 





work is a work of personality”; on the 
other, that “it is personality which in the 
world of our experience invests all other 
things with value.” And yet with him 
the “cosmical vital feeling” which ex- 
presses itself in religion seems wholly 
disinterested. The validity of good which 
it affirms in becoming cosmical apparently 
ceases to be psychological. But is this 
strictly possible on his own principles ? 
Has he not been misled by taking the 
“Not my will, but Thine, be done,” of 
religion too literally? Is the will sur- 
rendered when it surrenders itself? And 
note the disastrous corollary (though 
Prof. Héffding would probably not accept 
the ‘‘argument from consequences ’’). 
Personal immortality is no concern of 
religion. Prof. Héffding says solemnly :— 

*“The more I have looked round on the 
world of thought and reality, the more 
clearly it has been borne in upon me that 
those who are still ready to preach that 
were there no future life, this life would lose 
all its value, take a great responsibility 
upon themselves.” 

Nay, he goes further than this :— 

“The confusion of particular definite 
values with eternal values is irreligious. 
Nevertheless, few religions are innocent of 
it. The religious postulate, in such case, 
runs as follows :—‘If the kinds and forms 
of value with which I am acquainted do not 
persist, then the conservation of value is 
nothing to me, or rather I do not admit 
that that which persists is value or has value.’ 
This egoistic form of religiosity is by no 
means rare. The belief in personal immor- 
tality is often based on this ground,—as 
though existence might not still have a 
meaning even if I were not immortal ! ” 


Surely Prof. Haéffding 
deserts his chosen ground. ‘ That which 
persists’ and “ existence” smack less of 
value than of fact. What sense is there 
in a “good” which is not for some per- 
sonality, some consciousness? Is the 
conservation of value, then, much the 
same thing as the conservation of energy ? 

We now proceed to the even more serious 
question of what we are to understand by 
“conservation.” Religion we know as 
the most conservative force in the world. 
Does this sociological fact possibly help 
to account for the stress laid on conserva- 
tion in this context ? For value or good, 
in its ordinary ethical sense, is rather some- 
thing to be acquired than to be conserved. 
First you have to catch your hare; or 
rather life is a continual hunting. “ That 
alone can be truly realized which is real 
already,” it will perhaps be said. But 
here we immediately perceive the effect 
of allowing the judgment of fact to force 
its alien nature on the judgment of value, 
namely, that utter nonsense is forthwith 
made of the latter. What can possibly 
be the good, not merely for us, but also 
for the good itself, of realizing what is 
realized already ? Leibnitz did well to 
say, ‘‘ Nisi beatitudo in progressu_con- 
sisteret, stuperent beati.’”” Thus religion 
within its own field—unless we are ready 
to say with Prof. Héffding that considera- 
tions about future blessedness fall outside 
that field—has to face the problem why 
the appeal of good to us is as of something 
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yet to be made. If it shirk this problem, 
if it illicitly convert value into an Eleatic 
being that merely persists, then good-bye 
to religion. Ethics is strong in its own 
right, and will take its place. But it is 
more likely that it is Prof. H6ffding’s 
analysis of religion, and not religion itself, 
that is on the wrong tack. 

We have left ourselves little room to 
consider Prof. Héffding’s treatment of the 
actual history of religion. On the primi- 
tive forms of worship and belief he is not 
very illuminating. He obviously has 
had to depend on the researches of others, 
and these—as, for example, Tiele and 
Usener—are perhaps a little out of date. 
More interesting, because more his own, 
is the attempt to distinguish amongst 
the higher religions two fundamental 
types, namely, the Indian-Greek and the 
Persian-Jewish. On his view, the one 
favours immanence, the other evolution. 
According to the former, the highest 
value is always actually present, though 
hidden from men’s sight by the veil of 
sense. According to the latter, the valu- 
able has, and needs, a history; but only 
when the development of the world has 
run its course will the valuable be all in 
all to all men. The contrast is brilliantly 
worked out. At the same time we confess 
ourselves suspicious of all forms of the 
“* philosophy of history,” as this seems to 
be. Genuine history, based on the com- 
parative method, does not thus set out 
with the explicit purpose of illustrating 
or confirming a doctrine established in 
some sense a priori. Besides, abstract 
similarities such as are here presented, 
without reference to the possibility of 
common derivation, are not rooted in 
fact, and can therefore be varied with the 
shifting needs of the argument. Thus, 
in the section on ‘ Buddha and Jesus,’ 
both teachers alike are represented as 
laying great weight on development towards 
a future goal. Even so, however, let us 
in conclusion note, religion, as compared 
with ethics, would appear unsound on the 
subject of the making of good. Neither 
Buddha nor Christ regarded the good as 
able to be “reached in positive fashion 
by working under temporal conditions ; 
it can only be attained through a super- 
natural crisis, for which men must hold 
themselves in readiness.”” The demand 
of many aserious mind to-day is, negatively, 
for absence of all naive supernaturalism, 
and, positively, for a progressive, tem- 
poral, human good. Can religion satisfy 
this demand? If not, for such minds at 
least, it must either reform itself, or cease 
to be effective. 








The Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. (A. & C. 
Black.) 


Mr. Hore Moncrierr has in his preface 
anticipated criticism of his book on the 
remoter West Highlands. He “ has tried 
to weave a pattern of entertaining stripes 
and patches upon a groundwork of infor- 
mation.” He has done exactly what he 








tried to do, giving stripes and patches of 


legend, reflection, criticism of Cockneys, 
and personal reminiscences, all very bright 
and pleasant. While the information is 
good enough for the general reader, we 
may ask for more ; for example, Mr. Hope 
Moncrieff wears the Forbes tartan, and 
we want to know when or how the 
Forbeses or the Gordons got a tartan. 
They were Lowlanders: they fought at 
Harlaw against the Western clans. In 
Montrose’s campaigns the Gordons were 
his cavalry, with the Ogilvies ; the regular 
clans were all footmen. It would be 
interesting to find any evidence that the 
Gordons and Forbeses had clan tartans, 
any more than the Scotts and Kers, before 
the publication of the ‘ Vestiarium Scoti- 
cum,’ that mysterious and unauthoritative 
work. As to the separate kilt, the sto 
that it was invented by one of the Englis 
exploiters of Highland wood and labour 
in Glengarry’s country, about 1730-40, 
was published not more than forty years 
later, with names and full details, and we 
are not aware that it was contradicted. 
In a letter of 1746, Lord George Murray 
speaks of himself as wearing the philabeg, 
which appears to mean not the belted 
plaid falling over the thighs, but the 
separable kilt. Mr. Hope Moncrieff scouts 
the story of the English invention of 
“the little kilt,” but he does not refer 
to the evidence, which, we see, is early 
in date. Moreover, when the clans cast 
their plaids for a charge, as was their 
custom, they appeared merely in their 
shirts, or smocks; we do not hear that 
they retained their kilts. It must be by 
a slip of the pen that the author (p. 23) 
speaks of Burt as writing “in the early 
seventeenth century.” Putting his dates 
in his book ‘ Letters from the North’ 
together, we find that he was in the High- 
lands from 1727, at least, to about 1738. 
The author distrusts novelists who, like 
Stevenson, make Highlanders of the 
eighteenth century talk Scots. But in 
speeches of Highlanders which seem to 
be textually reported by Bishop Forbes in 
‘The Lyon in Mourning,’ it appears that 
they, or some of them, did talk broad 
Scots when they deserted Gaelic. In 
**runrig ” cultivation the farmer was not 
** proprieter ” (p. 149) of his strip of land. 
We do not know whether the redistribu- 
tion of strips by lot survived late in the 
Highlands, and conceive that runrig was 
less common than in the contemporary 
Lowlands. On comparing Burt for High- 
land agriculture with Ramsay of Ochter- 
tyre for Stirlingshire about 1720, it seems 
that Lowland tillage was hardly more 
advanced than High'and. Lady Grange, 
from St Kilda, did not try “ vainlv ” to 
** communicate with her friends,’”’ but her 
letters took eleven months on the road. 
As her “ friends,” except Hope of Ran- 
keillour, were much more the friends of 
her husband and of Lovat than of herself, 
her communications were made in vain. 
We merely jot upon a lively, readable, 
rambling book of jottings, very pleasantly 
written. It is news to us that two Sir 
George Mackenzies were ill-famed as 
persecutors of the Covenanters; if so, 





the fame of one has eclipsed that of the 
other. The coloured landscapes, by Mr. 
W. Smith, are suitable to the character 
of the book. 








A Chapter in the History of Annotation, 
being Scholia Aristophanica, Vol. III. 
By William G. Rutherford, formerly 
Head Master of Westminster. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


THERE is something that takes the fancy 
in the spectacle of a paedagogus emeritus 
becudgelling the unhappy scholiasts, his 
predecessors, who, if not schoolmasters 
themselves, preserve the traditions of the 
old schools. And he does it with such a 
gusto, such merciless severity: at first 
sight there seems to be nothing left of the 
poor things. In the classroom they took 
themselves“seriously, even solemnly: the 
letters, which Dr. Rutherford generally 
prints in derisive capitals—THE LETTERS 
were to them the one significant thing in 
the world. Yet the world outside held 
them cheap; we are reminded of Dion 
Chrysostom’s picture (‘ Or.’ vii.) of poverty 
—the mother hiring herself out to 
work, or to harvest, or to be a rich 
baby’s wet-nurse, the father diddcxeww 
ypdppara y Tawaywyeiv. Cheap, in- 
deed, the world has ever since held the 
trainer of children, and dear the world 
has had to pay for its folly. Dear the 
people of this country are now paying, and 
will yet pay, for their false view of educa- 
tion, which made possible in the nineteenth 
century the same pedantry as marked the 
ancient scholiasts, so that, being unedu- 
cated themselves, ‘“‘ the people” think to re- 
place pedantryby an ideal less pedantic, but 
sordid and contemptible, and sure to 
bring nemesis one day. We are perhaps 
not far wrong in thinking that some such 
reflections as these are the source of Dr. 
Rutherford’s cynical delight in speaking 
his mind, now that the duties of office no 
longer impose silence upon him. 

We may regard this book from two 
points of view: one the scholar’s, and 
one the educator’s. For the scholar, it 
presents a thorough and most laborious 
analysis of the scholia, classified under 
various heads, and containing a great 
deal of minute information which he will 
find useful. In criticizing other works, 
for instance, he will be able to turn to this 
book for an account of the chief writers 
who have left scholia, of the manner 
in which the annotators used their works, 
and the reliance whch may be placed on 
them. Long lists of examples are given 
under each section of the book, printed in 
full, in foot-notes or “ longer notes.” The 
history of technical terms is examined, as, 
for example, cxéAvov, 740s, tpo™H, TXIpH4, 
peradopé. Other topics dealt with 
are textual criticism, exegesis, etymology, 
and stage directions. Rhetoric and rhe- 
torical terms, tropes, and figures form a 
large part of the discussion, as they formed 
a very large part of education when the 
scholiasts flourished. One long chapter 
discusses Tryphon’s treatise on tropes, 
with the fourteen ordinary tropes, which 
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were the basis of ypapparixy, and other 
tropes which often were no tropes, such as 
“ ambiguity.” Instances of each trope, 
figure, or whatnot are cited, when there 
are any, from the Ravennas. The wide 
use of ancient lexicons is shown, and most 
unintelligently used they often were. 
For the scholar or student, then, there are 
rich materials in this volume. 

When we turn to the educational side 
of the question, there is some grain amongst 
the chaff. With all their pedantry and 
foolishness, the old schoolmasters had 
hold of one great principle : that teaching 
depends on the spoken word. Any one 
who reads a Greek manuscript of ancient 
date, or better still a Greek inscription, 
will easily realize that cursory reading 
“to oneself” is generally out of the ques- 
tion. The letters are written or engraved 
in long unbroken lines; no means are 
taken to distinguish the metrical sections 
of lyric verse—often enough not even the 
lines of other kinds of verse are kept apart. 
It is almost as difficult to read as Sanskrit, 
and can only be deciphered in the same 
way—by forming each word accurately, 
which is most easily done by uttering it 
aloud. Readers of the ‘ @dipus Coloneus’ 
may remember that the idea of praying 
silently to oneself, withofi§ uttering words, 
has to be carefully explained: it was 
evidently unfamiliar. On the contrary, 
our modern system of dividing the 
words makes it easy to take in the sense 
of a phrase, or even of a sentence, at a 
glance, without forming the separate parts 
of it. No doubt the habit of skimming 
books and newspapers thus is to blame 
for the hurried and slipshod speech of the 
present generation. Reading was in anti- 
quity a painful art ; and the schoolmaster 
could never depend on a sentence being 
understood unless it was read aloud. Or, 
to put the matter in another way, the 
letters were only a means of storing the 
sounds until they should be wanted for 
utterance. Now one of the chief faults 
of our education in the last generation has 
been to substitute printed or written 
letters for spoken sentences The scholiasts 
may have been fools, but they knew better 
than to do that. All their schoolwork, 
the authors they read—principally poets 
—were read aloud, recited, or chanted ; 
and rules are given for the method of 
this utterance at various points, even 
for the gestures which should accom- 
pany it. In describing these Dr. Ruther- 
ford still keeps his cynical tone; and it 
is difficult to see whether or not he per- 
ceives the value of the practice. But in 
the educational reform which is now 
beginning, and which we hope in a few 
years to see generally carried out (except 
perhaps in the strongholds of modern 
scholiastry, which it is needless more 
exactly to specify), the spoken word must 
take its true place as the foundation of 
all language-teaching, whether ancient or 
modern. 

And thus our unhappy scholiasts are 
enabled to read us a much-needed lesson. 
The student of this book will be amazed 
at their triviality, their pedantry, their 
blindness to great issues and their in- 





sistence on what is useless, their blunders 
and carelessness ; but he will reap some 
practical good from their story all the same. 
We have enjoyed reading the book, which 
is not at all dry, thanks to Dr. Rutherford’s 
caustic wit; and in thanking the 
author one may breathe a silent prayer— 
arveta pwovov, ovde pynxivwv Boxv—that the 
next may be for him a more enjoyable 
task. 








The Records of the City of Norwich. Vol. I. 
Compiled and edited by the Rev. 
William Hudson. (Jarrold & Sons.) 


Mk. Hupson’s volume on the Norwich 
records has long been looked forward to 
with interest by antiquaries. His know- 
ledge of the local municipal collection is 
unrivalled, and to him mainly is due its 
present orderly state. To his fellow- 
worker, Mr. Tingey, the economic records 
have been allotted to form a second volume, 
while Mr. Hudson confines himself to muni- 
cipal government in its legal, constitutional, 
and military aspects. His ‘ Leet Records,’ 
published by the Selden Society, and his 
paper on the Norwich muster rolls, have 
given a foretaste of the nature of the 
Norwich contribution to English borough 
history. Norwich has been fortunate in 
her historians, and if it is unfortunate that 
an early fourteenth-century copy of the 
valuable Custumal should have turned 
up only after the text had been printed 
from an inferior MS., still its appearance 
in substantially the same form as that 
which has been edited proves Mr. Hudson’s 
acuteness in ascribing to the late copy 
an early date. The Custumal, in fifty-one 
chapters, with a translation, forms a sub- 
stantial section of the book, which will 
be of interest chiefly to those who concern 
themselves with the history of English law. 
Documents illustrative of the Custumal 
and the processes of the city courts are 
appended ; and there follow extracts from 
the Assembly Rolls, or minutes of council 
meetings, which begin in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The royal charters 
have been given, though not in all cases 
in full. By means of abstracts and other 
devices, the immense bulk of original 
material has been as far as possible kept 
within bounds. The book is very hand- 
somely got up, and its maps will rejoice 
the hearts of the citizens of Norwich. A 
map of the neighbouring hundreds is alone 
wanting, and is the more necessary as 
conflict on the subject of boundaries forms 
an important theme. 

Mr. Hudson has not confined his long 
and elaborate Introduction entirely to the 
subject of the municipal collection, but 
treats of the earliest history of the borough, 
and the creation of a second or French 
borough. It should have been noticed 
that, in one of the versions of the agree- 
ment made between Stephen and Henry 
FitzEmpress in 1153, the castle and vills 
of Norwich are mentioned, so that com- 
plete union had not at that time been 
effected. In the account of the develop- 
ment of the constitution Mr. Hudson has, 
we think, confined his attention somewhat 





too rigidly to the particular collection of 
texts before him. It is a defect of the 
right kind in a local historian to be un- 
willing to go beyond his record; but 
where records have been kept in a very 
haphazard way, and are entirely missing 
for long periods, it is not safe to use the 
“argumentum ex silentio.”” Where, as at 
Norwich, there is abundant evidence of 
close similarity to London, the example 
of London requires more study than has 
been accorded to it here. It is scarcely 
correct to call Henry II.’s charter to 
London a repetition of that of Henry I., 
since it is in many points a more 
restricted grant. It is interesting to 
note that the men of Norwich could 
claim in the thirteenth century to use a 
compurgatory oath to meet a charge of 
homicide, with eighteen men chosen from 
each side of the river of Norwich (the 
Wensum) ; but it is a mistake to assume 
that the accused chose his own com- 
purgators: the London custom required 
that they should be chosen for the party 
swearing, thus increasing the severity of 
the test. The rise of an inner circle of 
citizens known as the Twenty-four is 
ascribed to a late date, and great difficulty 
is made over the source of their judicial 
powers. That there should be found such 
a body, with powers judicial in the first 
instance rather than administrative, is 
what we should expect in the light of the 
evidence derived from other sources. In 
differentiating the small assemblies from 
the great annual gathering of all the 
citizens it should be pointed out that the 
word congregacio seems in the early records 
to be used for the smaller, in distinction 
to convocatio for the larger meeting. The 
Custumal contains a clause on the subject 
of neglect of summons to the convocatio, 
which punished as contumacious those 
persons who, having been summoned at 
their houses, failed to appear. This was 
a summons of a different nature from the 
summons of councillors, neglect of which 
entailed a money penalty only. 

A very interesting development at 
Norwich was a Bachery, or Bachelors’ 
Gild, which seems to have been a con- 
federation of the smarter elements of 
Norwich society in the fifteenth-century, 
a club which backed by “ maintenance ” 
the councillors who had got control of the 
government of the town. It may well 
date from 1263, when Wykes notes that 
the Bachery in many towns were uniting 
(to secure admission to the constitution 
for the excluded crafts). 

There are many details in this volume 
of more than merely local interest. In 
1264 we learn that the system of coroners’ 
inquests was broken down propter guerram. 
In 1385 the armed men and archers and 
mariners from Norwich went to war in 
slops and hoods particoloured white and 
red. Economic problems, although re- 
served for separate treatment, receive 
occasional illustration from these pages. 
The volume is distinctively medizval ; 
after the fifteenth century little is printed 
except the muster rolls. 

We hope that the city of Norwich will 
be stimulated by the publication of this 
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instalment to proceed systematically to 
the completion of the issue of a grand 
series of records, the contents of which 
can only be guessed from the Catalogue 
issued in 1898 by Messrs. Hudson and 
Tingey. The facsimiles of handwriting 
are unfortunately so reduced as to be 
illegible. The use of head-lines would 
have made the text easier to handle ; and 
the absence of punctuation makes the 
reader’s task needlessly painful. We 
point out these unimportant defects in 
the hope that the work may continue, 
and an opportunity be found for a 
change of system in these matters. 
The indexes are excellent. There are a 
good many somewhat disconcerting mis- 
prints—for instance, in text and glossary 
*‘ vauga’”’ for vanga (spade). The term 
** office’ (meaning “ inquest”) requires 
some explanation for the inexperienced 
reader. Although “ William of St. Mary’s 
Church”? has the authority of Madox, 
Sainte-Mére-Eglise is more in accordance 
with fact and modern historical usage. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Fenwick’s Career. By Mrs. 
Ward. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mrs. Warp’s new novel finds its general 
theme in one of the sad features of 
Romney’s life. Fenwick is an excitable 
and irritable painter who leaves his young 
wife and child in Westmorland to seek 
his fortune in London upon a borrowed 
hundred pounds. He finds his first patron 
in Lord Findon, and makes a friend of 
Findon’s daughter, who is married to a 
foreign scapegrace, but lives in her father’s 
house. It so happens that when Fenwick 
and Findon are introduced to each other, 
Findon, without meaning much, says 
something in condemnation of the im- 
prudence of early marriages on the part 
of unknown artists. This Fenwick allows 
to pass without remark, and all the de- 
scription of mind and incident of the 
story arise out of this trivial fact. For, 
without the terrible disclosure of his matri- 
monial condition, Fenwick dines at Lord 
Findon’s house and paints a portrait of 
his daughter ; and just when five hundred 
pounds are given him for his pictures and 
he is gone to Peter Robinson’s to buy 
some presents for his wife, that poor young 
woman dashes down to London in an 
agony of suspicion, finds her way to the 
studio, spoils a portrait of a lady out of 
jealousy, and disappears beyond the reach 
of all inquiries. 

Just as a man is no older than he feels, 
so an improbability is no more improbable 
than the novelist’s art makes it appear. 
Phoebe (the wife) and Madame de Pas- 
tourelles (Lord Findon’s daughter) are 
well-drawn and life-like characters. The 
latter especially is the success of the book. 
The former, in Mrs. Ward’s skilful hands, 
is both interesting and lovable, but one 
of the inevitable defects of a plot so thin 
is that she can hardly be made convincing. 
Pheebe is essentially a novelist’s young 
woman. If reality is to be spoken of at 
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all, her desertion is a colossalfact of reck- 
less folly ; and though from jealousy any 
woman may do anything, she cannot 
necessarily do it for twelve whole years. 
The gulf which divides the second from 
the third part of the book—Fenwick “ in 
London” from Fenwick “after twelve 
years ’—is like the silence that greets a 
manifest untruth—a profane silence at 
the best. 

As to Fenwick himself, the portrait 
lacks outline. The story of an artist’s 
life imposes no greater restrictions upon 
the novelist than have to be observed by 
every one who would write life-history 
in the subjective sense, and not a mere 
story of adventure. An artist’s develop- 
ment in his art must be skilfully suggested : 
it cannot be minutely described. Although 
the interest of this story comes entirely 
from sources that have nothing to do with 
art—so much so, indeed, that it could 
easily be rewritten, and Fenwick made a 
barrister or even a professor of economics 
—the setting which Mrs. Ward has chosen 
has been carefully and thoroughly fash- 
ioned. Few novelists could have done it 
half so well—so sanely, free from words 
of wholly indefinite significance, from 
propositions that have neither truth nor 
untruth. 

*‘Suddenly Fenwick said in emotion: 
*I don’t know how it is,—but I see much 
better than I did.’ 

“The doctor said you would, John, when 
you got strong,’ she put in quickly. ‘He 
said you’d been suffering from your eyes a 
long time without knowing it. It was 
nerves, like the rest.’ ”’ 


This is excellent indeed in a novel of 
artistic life. Any Philistine among us can 
enjoy the story and let his sympathies 
and interests expand. But it is not 
altogether so in the non-artistic features 
of the book—in the plot or “‘ schema” 
of domestic tragedy with which the story 
is after all concerned. As to Fenwick, 
we are deceived at least twice—fobbed 
off with words and told that they are 
motives, or even that they are acts. At 
the close of his first meeting with Lord 
Findon—the meeting at which he had not 
only failed to champion the ordinance of 
matrimony, but, when asked who was the 
model for a picture, had said, ‘Oh! some 
one I knew in Westmorland” (in fact, 
she was his wife)—Fenwick feels a guilty 
discomfort weigh upon him, and considers 
whether the awful fact should be disclosed : 


“* Lord Findon would be puzzled,—chilled. 
He would suppose there was something to be 
ashamed of—some skeleton in the cupboard. 
And especially would he take it ill that 
Fenwick had allowed him to run on with 
his diatribes against matrimony as though 
he were talking to a bachelor.” 

We confess this last sentence is too much 
for our gravity, and we are sorry, because 
the matter must be taken seriously : other- 
wise the story must swing without a hinge. 

Again, when Fenwick and Madame de 
Pastourelles are at Versailles, Fenwick, 
knowing that he has a wife alive, either 
makes love to Madame,either contemplates 
aspiring to her hand, or he does not. 
Which is it to be? If he does, the 





incident must be properly engineered> 
and the consequences allowed for in the 
character. It is not good art to turn 
round upon a character with infinite 
reproaches for doing something so utterly 
indefinite that the reader cannot tell 
whether it has been described to him or 
not. There is no need to be coarse; but 
if a man (in a novel) is going to do some- 
thing that is blackguardly, let him do it. 
Otherwise we get a false air of delicate 
perception when the reproaches begin to 
shower: we lose touch with the character. 
It is the simple elements of a narrative 
that give meaning to it. For this reason 
Madame de Pastourelles, as she is by far 
the sweetest, is by far the best-drawn 
picture in the book. The gentle art of 
brickmaking without straw has passed 
her by. The fullest and most life-like of 
characters, she is also the rarest and most 
delicate, the most consistent and con- 
vincing. Indeed, Mrs. Ward’s women are 
described and made to live, with an art 
which is so good that her men seem 
terribly meagre and almost wooden in 
comparison. In Lord Findon’s case she 
has herself to blame. Why he should have 
been dotted over with vicious little patches 
of poor comedy we do not know. Arthur 
Welby is a stock type with little or nothing 
added. But perhaps it is the high plane 
on which we have been moving that makes 
us critical of such minor features. The 
book is not a whirl of passion at any stage, 
but it is filled with a calm and strong 
interest. It is thoroughly enjoyable, with 
charm as well as an idea of its own. 





The Arena. By Harold Spender. 
stable & Co.) 


Mr. Harotp SPENDER has been bold in 
his political novel of the day. He has, 
like Trollope, given us politicians very 
much alive, who remind us of real men, 
without allowing us to construct a “ key.” 
Mr. Spender’s recipe is of the nature of 
those by which tea-dealers double the 
price of the commodity. Each of his 
great men is an admirable “ blend,” 
skilfully adapted to the palate. His 
Prime Minister is surrounded by an awe 
which the present Prime Minister does not 
inspire: it is exactly the Gladstone 
atmosphere. Yet Mr. Spender’s Prime 
Minister is as much “C.-B.” as he is 
Gladstone; but the opinions do not 
tally for either, and the time is in part 
to-day, in part to-morrow. His great 
new leader is a skilful mixture of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd-George with 
Lord Rosebery. 

The other new leading politician, who 
leans to the Church and Labour side of 
social questions, is the present Lord Lytton 
in some early scenes, as far as we are 
carried by descriptive traits; but later 
he diverges wholly from this type, passes 
through a Lord Hugh Cecil moment, and 
then ceases to resemble any known poli- 
tician, though he plays a chief part and 
is the hero of the book. The Labour 
leader is an amalgam of Mr. Crooks and 
Mr. Burns, but with points about him 
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which belong to neither. Mr. Spender 
has “caught” Mr. Crooks, in some 
scenes, with remarkable skill: speeches 
to London workmen and to rowdy under- 
graduates, who have come to interrupt 
a Town Hall meeting, strike us as perfect, 
but they are pure Crooks. The “C.8.U.” 
is mildly satirized, and Mr. Robert Hudson 
pleasantly sketched. 

It would be easy to attack Mr. Harold 
Spender for occasional lapses, such as 
were unknown to Trollope, into hasty 
journalism, which in some instances lead 
to vulgarity. His great people do not 
always talk either as such persons are 
supposed to talk, or as they really do. 
The heroine becomes the wife of the hero 
in circumstances which cause his friends 
to declare that he has “ married beneath 
him”; this perhaps explains in her case 
a good many expressions which somewhat 
shock us, such as “it rends me.” She is, 
however, a strange lady, and induces her 
leading politician to kiss her, during the 
sitting of both Houses, near the door of 
the Conference Room and that of the 
typewriters’ staircase in St. Stephen’s 
Hall. “It chanced that they were alone 

except for the statues”; but this 
surely could not happen: strangers wait- 
ing for the Gallery might indeed all of 
them have found seats, but we believe 
the policemen at each end to be fixtures. 
When the Irish dynamiter chose the quieter 
corner a few yards off in which to leave 
his infernal machine, a third brave con- 
stable, it will be remembered, detected it, 
even there, within a minute. 

The hero sometimes drops into the 
language of the heroine. We cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that this dis- 
tinguished aristocrat, statesman, and 
scholar could have described to the 
mother of the heroine the house of Mr. 
Crooks, or of Mr. Crooks’s double, as 
““the home where pure minds and kind 
hearts would ensure her against the least 
whisper of scandal”: the fact is certain ; 
it is only to the language that we take ex- 
ception. The event happened in South 
London, so that the speech may fairly be 
called “ Transpontine.” Leading men do 
not say of a tenant that he “ was evicted 
by my old Dad. And Dad never evicted 
without cause.” In the same conversa- 
tion another politician of the same stand- 
ing asks, “‘ Isn’t that just a little previous?” 

A good deal may also be said by way of 
criticism as to the House of Commons 
language in the book. It contains many 
small inaccuracies, such as those to be 
found in the words of the Clerk announcing 
the “‘ Committee stage ”’ of a Bill, and of 
the Chairman putting the question on a 
clause in Committee. The “ Parliament- 
ary language” is obvious caricature, 
and leaves the Trollope note for 
the Dickensian. No recent Chairman 
would have allowed the words “ thief ” 
and “renegade” to stand long enough 
to permit the hero to reply at some little 
length by a paragraph which ends with 
the term “ parasite.” As a general rule, 
however, Mr. Spender is close enough to 
fact to produce the Trollope illusion of 
real political life; and although in one 





passage “ ribbons ” unfortunately become 
“* sashes,” there are few such slips as those 
which we have named. 

Some of the incidental humour of the 
book strikes us as excellent, and almost 
on the Dickensian level. Some of the 
serious passages are as good in a very 
different way, such as the heroine’s “‘ fear 
of a goodness which she did not under- 
stand, of a resolution which she began to 
regard as a sort of unreasoning fanaticism.” 








BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


ENGLISH. 
The Sounds of Spoken English. By Walter 
Rippmann. (Dent & Co.) — This little 


manual of ear-training for English students, 
and teachers of English pronunciation, is 
carefully compiled. In this and other 
books of “‘ Dent’s Modern Language Series ”’ 
the alphabet of the Association Phonétique 
Internationale is adopted, which is as good, 
on the whole, as any yet published, though 
we prefer some of the symbols of the ‘New 
English Dictionary.’ Persons who know 
Latin often sound consonantal i after sh 
in “anxious,” “ gracious,” though Mr. Ripp- 
mann and the Oxford lexicographers ignore 
this pronunciation ; they also drop the h of 
“historical,” ‘“‘ habitual,’’ which is ‘ pro- 
nounced’ more than they suspect, but 
often not heard, as the unstressed h does 
not carry far. “John” is not the 
only proper name in which “h is not pro- 
nounced,’’ and its mention should have pre- 
vented the omission of “‘ Sarah ” and of any 
notice of the silence of final h preceded by 
a vowel, as in “pariah,” “oh.” The drop- 
ping of w before h in “‘ who,” of intrusive w 
in ‘“‘ whole,” might have been noticed ; but 
where space is very limited a writer naturally 
sacrifices much detail to points of special 
interest. 


Pierce the Ploughmans Crede. Edited by 
W. W. Skeat. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
—‘ Pierce the Ploughmans Crede ’—this 
spelling of the title is that of the printed 
edition of 1553—is a Wycliffite attack on the 
friars, written shortly after 1393. In metre 
and style it imitates the famous ‘ Vision,’ 
from which the figure of Piers is borrowed. 
It is a clever and interesting poem, and in 
some passages the author has equalled his 
model. This new edition is in the main a 
reprint of Prof. Skeat’s edition issued by the 
Early English Text Society in 1867. The 
glossary has been considerably improved ; 
the notes contain only a few corrections and 
additions, for the original notes were remark- 
ably full and accurate. A large portion of 
the preface has been rewritten, owing to 
the editor’s change of opinion as to the 
relation between the ‘Crede’ and the so- 
called ‘Plowman’s Tale.’ In 1867 Prof. 
Skeat maintained that these two poems were 
by one hand; and he adhered to this view 
in his edition of the ‘ Tale’ in ‘ Chaucerian 
and other Pieces’ published in 1897. Now, 
however, he accepts the conclusion (first 
propounded in The Atheneum of July 12th, 
1902) that 72 of the stanzas of the ‘ Tale’ 
are interpolations; and as the passage in 
which the author is made to claim the 
writing of the ‘Crede’ is in one of these 
spurious stanzas, he admits that the identity 
of authorship can no longer be considered 
certain. At the same time he appears un- 
willing to abandon belief in it, and urges 
that the interpolator may possibly have 
followed a correct tradition in regarding 
the poem which he expanded as being by 





the author of the ‘ Crede.’ Our own opinion 
is that the interpolations are of so late a 
date that the supposition that their author 
had any “tradition ’’ to guide him in this 
matter becomes very improbable. The 
question, however, does not greatly affect 
the interpretation of the ‘ Crede’ itself. With 
regard to the text, the only criticism that 
we have to make refers to 1.610, where the 
editor follows the Trinity MS. in reading 
‘*Neyper ordeyned in ordir. but onlie libbep.” 
Prof. Skeat says that onepe, the reading of 
the other MS. and the edition of 1553, “‘ is 
quite unsuitable.” But onlie cannot legiti- 
mately bear the interpretation which he 
suggests, “in a way of their own”’; in fact, 
the hemistich is equally unmeaning and 
ungrammatical with the one reading as with 
the other. The truth seems to be that an 
early scribe, having written the first half of 
this line, was reminded by it of the similar 
wording of 1. 45, “‘ Neyper in order ne out 
but vn-nepe lybbep,” and inadvertently 
substituted the last three words for those 
which he should have written. The onlie 
of the Trinity MS. is either an attempted 
correction or a mere misreading. In]. 383 
there is a misprint (“‘tymne” for tyme) 
which was not in the edition of 1867. 


How to Read English Literature : Chaucer 
to Milton. By L. Magnus. (Routledge & 
Sons.)—The title leads us to expect ele- 
mentary instruction conveyed in simple 
language, whereas we find that a large 
percentage of the work constitutes a speci- 
men of florid English literature, the full 
significance of which could only be mastered 
by one able to read any English author from 
Robert of Gloucester to Mr. Winston Churchill 
without assistance. In fact, the English 
reader should have been supplied with a 
preliminary section instructing him how to 
read ‘ How to Read,’ &c.; and he is likely 
to resent the insinuation that he ought to 
comprehend an author’s “‘ Weltanschauung ” 
without explanation of the term. We gather 
that before reading a book he must cultivate, 
by study of special and general history, 
certain expectations. With regard to Shak- 
speare having first learnt to appreciate 
Marlowe’s magnificence, he is to 
‘expect Marlowe’stragic touch, his vast and greatly- 
conceived design, his broad inelaborate curves wind- 
ing through the music of a metre hewn, as it were, 
from the rock. Shakespeare’s sanity will guide 
the courageous back of the apprentice through the 
shoals where Marlowe suffered shipwreck to a safe 
and prosperous harbour.” 

If he be told that “ back ” should probably 
be “ bark,’’ he may remain bewildered. 

“Bacon” and “ Balfour” both begin 
with Ba-, which coincidence is the best 
reason we can suggest for introducing Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, “bowing and scraping to a 
public which might be impatient, or which 
might impute to him an inconvenient degree 
of self-esteem,” in his ‘ Preliminary’ _to 
‘The Foundations of Belief,’ as a Victorian 
contrast to the Elizabethan in his preface 
to the ‘ Great Instauration.’ For one thing, 
prefatory matter is now taken less seriously 
than it used to be ; for another, Mr. Balfour, 
as a layman writing an introduction to the 
study of theology, had placed himself in an 
exceptional position. 4 : 

As a whole the work is an interesting 
essay on certain aspects of English litera- 
ture, more distinguished by enthusiasm than 
by method. The idea that “literature.... 
followed the flag as regularly and as eagerly 
as trade,” seems somewhat of a paradox, 
and ought to be formally reconciled with the 
dictum ‘“ Great literature....is affected by 
centripetal gravity.” Lord Berners should 
have been mentioned as an early disciple of 
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Guevara; and in a useful table of English 
authors of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
century Shakspeare’s indebtedness to Sir 
Thomas North for plots and vocabulary 
should have been recorded. 


RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE. 


Manuel pour VEtude de la Langue Russe. 
Par Paul Boyer et N. Spéranski. (Paris, 
Armand Colin.) 

Russian Reader, adapted for English-speaking 
Students. By Samuel Northrup Harper. 
(Chicago, University Press.) 

Un Vocabulaire Francais-Russe de la fin 
du Seiziéme Siécle. Par Paul Boyer. 
(Paris, Ernest Leroux.} 

THE study of the Russian language has 

steadily developed in England since the 

Crimean War. Up to that period the 

Slavonic tongues, Russian included, were 

ignored. Here and there a traveller had 

picked up a few words or phrases, but they 
were treated as a jargon. Donaldson, in 
his once popular, but now forgotten ‘ Var- 
ronianus,’ contrived to drag in occasional 

Russian sentences. And yet the first 

Russian grammar was printed at Oxford in 

1696. It was written in Latin by Henry 

Ludolf, the nephew of Job Ludolf, who 

published some valuable works on Ethiopic. 

It was no doubt stimulated by the travels of 

Peter the Great, who even visited Oxford 

for one day. The details of his stay were 

unknown till a short time ago, when a letter 
was found among the Lhuyd Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian, in which the assistant at 
the Ashmolean Museum tells the story to 
one of his friends. This letter has never been 
printed. Although grammars of English 
were published in Russia during the reign of 
Catherine, our countrymen were content to 
acquire the language from the work of Reiff, 
issued at Karlsruhe, but circulated in many 
editions in this country. Reiff also com- 
piled a dictionary, which is even yet in use, 
although it cannot compete with the more 
elaborate production of Aleksandrov. Little 
need be said of Riola’s ‘ Reading Book’ 

(1878). The extracts are very promiscuous, 

and whenever Riola in his ‘Grammar’ 

attempts to explain the more difficult forms, 
we see that he has no claim to be considered 

a scholar. He commits many solecisms, 

and seems to have had no scientific training. 

In M. Boyer’s manual now before us we 
have to do with a solid piece of work. We 
need fear no clap-trap explanations of forms. 
The “aspects,” which are a terror to 
the beginner, are honestly dealt with. The 
extracts from Tolstoy are very useful, 
as they are full of colloquialisms, and 
Russian, like English, differs much in its 
colloquial and its literary forms. Each story 
is accompanied by a valuable body of notes, 
to which references are given in a short 
index ; and there is a dictionary of the chief 
words. Moreover, in an appendix the 
cruxes of Russian philology are courageously 
handled. The reader accustomed to the 
thin and unscientific treatment of Reiff will 
here find proper explanations. M. Boyer 
fully realizes that Russian, like ancient 
Greek, has itS synthetic and analytic diffi- 
culties. Thus no language could exhibit 
a more luxuriant use of prepositions. 

It is by such scientific treatment as M. 
Boyer’s that the difficulties of Russian in 
@ great measure disappear. It is a language 
which must be taught historically. It is 
only by such means that a pupil can under- 
stand why the past tense of a Russian verb 
has gender. It is in reality a participle, and 
many illustrations could be furnished from 
Latin and other languages. We have found 
M. Boyer very clear on the subject of the 





accent. The words in his book are all care- 
fully accentuated. He has already pub- 
lished a learned work on the importance of 
the accent in forming the aspects of verbs, 
‘De l’Accentuation du Verbe russe ’ (Paris, 
1895), which at the time of its appearance 
was favourably noticed by the chief foreign 
philological reviews. In the notes to the 
various tales selected for exercises our author 
takes occasion to explain many customs 
prevailing among the Russians. 

It is a great thing that a man of good 
scientific training should bring the latest 
results of Slavonic philology within the grasp 
of the ordinary student. We feel inclined 
to differ from him on one point only. He 
tells us (p. 31, note 4) that the suffix -a after 
the numerals dva, tri, chetire, and oba is a 
genitive singular; but it is really an old 
dual form which would naturally go after 
dva. The other two have accidentally taken 
it by analogy. We get traces of these duals 
in the feminine in ochi, ushi, dviesti, &ce. 
It seems impossible to believe that a nomi- 
native case plural or genitive case plural 
could take in agreement with it such an 
ungrammatical form as a _ genitive case 
singular. It is true that the accent has 
followed that of the genitive singular by a 
false analogy, if we may so style it. The 
genitive plural has been dragged into use 
in the same way. 

Of the English version which has appeared 
in America, where Russian is much studied, 
it will suffice to say that it has been carefully 
prepared by a pupil of M. Boyer: Mr. 
Samuel Harper, of ‘Chicago, son of the late 
lamented President of the University. It 
leaves nothing to be desired, being excel- 
lently printed at the Chicago University 
Press ; and the work has been furthered by 
Mr. Crane, who has done much for the 
study of Slavonic in America. 

The third book cited at the head of our 
article contains a hitherto unprinted French- 
Russian vocabulary, which dates from the 
conclusion of the sixteenth century. We 
think M. Boyer did well in giving it to the 
public, as it contains many curious words, 
the difficulties connected with which he 
carefully annotates. He has shown much 
ingenuity in tracing these words. Similar 
vocabularies are preserved in the Bodleian 
and elsewhere, e.g. Laud. MS. 476, and also 
the little vocabulary of Richard James, of 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
James was an Oxford man, and, going as 
chaplain to Russia, was compelled to spend 
a winter at Archangel, where he compiled 
a small dictionary, which has been photo- 
graphed for the St. Petersburg Academy, 
and will no doubt soon make its appearance. 
The collection of six Russian historical 
ballads (bilini) preserved with the vocabulary 
must have been made by his order. We 
think that the handwriting is too good for 
James—too like what a Russian would write 
in the skoropis. In his vocabulary the words 
are written in Latin letters. Sometimes 
there is a curious note appended. Thus 
opposite the word kinshal [sic] is placed “‘ a 
Russian dagger. The officer of the customs 
at Archangel was wont to boast that he 
stabbed the Pretender Demetrius with one 
of the same description.” One feels on 
looking at these vocabularies that the 
Russian language has changed but little 
during the last three centuries, and we find 
an additional reason for such an opinion in 
the correspondence between Kurbski and 
Ivan the Terrible. 

We hope that M. Boyer’s handy reading 
book will be extensively used in this country. 


In Japanese Conversation in Six Months, 
by W. A. Adams (Kegan Paul), an excellent 
aid to students of Japanese is offered. But 





the title is a curious misnomer. The book 
is a vocabul of some 2,700 Japano- 
Chinese jukuji, or dissyllabic words—that 
is, of compounds of two (or more in a few 
cases) Chinese vocables pronounced japonice. 
It is a most useful production as an aid to 
those who have already mastered the initial 
difficulties of Japanese—and many these 
are, and great ; to mere beginners it is not 
much more useful than a heap of bricks to 
one who is no architect. Mr. Adams in his 
Introduction admits that the absence of 
grammer is more than compensated for by 
the strangeness and multifariousness of the 
vocabulary and the difficulties of the syntax 
of Japanese. It is just this absence of 
grammar—or rather its irreducibility to 
regular rules—that makes the syntax so 
difficult. It is not too much to say that 
between Japanese and English, in either 
direction, a literal translation of the simplest 
sentence is impossible. The absence of the 
imagery of everyday conversation common 
in European languages is another and very 
great difficulty. Every idea has to be re- 
duced to its lowest expression, so to speak— 
stripped of the human element involved in 
it, and clothed in the baldest materialistic 
form. These characteristics increase in 
intensity daily, through the rapid conversion 
of the whole native vocabulary into Japano- 
Chinese, in which, again, nearly all new 
ideas must be expressed. The result is that 
eloquence, pathos, wit, humour, and philo- 
sophical thought, as we understand these 
things, are all impossible in modern Japanese; 
and Japan runs no slight risk of being re- 
duced to the possession of a mere terminology 
in which inexactitudes will not be infrequent. 
Further, the use of Japano-Chinese neces- 
sitates more and more the employment of 
the Chinese character, that is, of an eye- 
language, and widens the gulf—already far 
too wide—between the written and the 
spoken speech. Almost any Japano-Chinese 
word—take at random ango, a password, 
literally a dark word—is unintelligible unless 
written so far as its elements are concerned ; 
there are scores of an’s and of go’s, and the 
compound might for speech be as well called 
xy or mn, with an artificial or acquired 
connotation for the expressions, as ango. 
The arrangement of Mr. Adams’s little book 
is excellent: the words are placed under 
common vocables; the Chinese characters 
are supplied; and an explanation of each 
word, based on the meanings of the cha- 
racters, is added, thus giving the words a 
certain vitality, and relieving them from 
being merely algebraic signs. These explana- 
tions are, so far as we have tested them, 
correct and helpful; and the book as a 
whole is a most useful aid to the student of 
the written speech of Japan as well as to 
the student of the colloquial—perhaps 
rather more so to the former than to the 
latter. But let no one attempt Japanese 
who has not plenty of time, plenty of courage, 
and a good reason for undertaking the labour. 


AFRICAN. 


A Grammar of the Kaffir Language. By 
J. McLaren. (Longmans & Co.)—We can 
without hesitation pronounce this to be 
the best handbook of Xosa that we have yet 
seen. Appleyard’s ‘Grammar ’—an excel- 
lent piece of pioneer work—has long been 
out of print, and required supplementing 
in several important points; and none of 
the smaller works issued in more recent 
years has any pretension (with the excep- 
tion of Father Torrend’s ‘ Outlines’) to a 
scientific character—most of them, indeed, 
being but indifferent helps to the learner. 

Mr. McLaren has not only studied the 
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language (so we gather) for twenty years, 
but has also treated it philologically, and 
availing himself of the researches of Bleek, 
Father Torrend, Sir H. H. Johnston, and 
other Bantu scholars, has been enabled to 
throw light upon some difficult problems, 
by comparison with other members of the 
same family. The practical part is admir- 
ably arranged, and many points are stated 
with a clearness for which we have hitherto 
lookedin vain. The distinction, e.g., between 
“strong”? and ‘‘ weak” prefixes (p. 25) 
enables the rule for the possessive of proper 
nouns (with ka) to be given in a much 
handier form than could otherwise be done. 
The section on ‘The Article’ has almost 
converted us to the use of that term for the 
initial letter of the prefix—which, with all 
due respect to Bleek, we had hitherto been 
unable to accept. The form abelungu (for 
abalungu) is, for the first time in our experi- 
ence, satisfactorily explained (p. 4) by a 
princinle which also covers wetu (there was 
no possible theory on which we could sup- 
pose this to be a contraction of wa itu) and 
a Jarge number of ‘‘ vowel verbs,”’ viz., that 
“a is often softened to e when the vowel of 
the following syllable is wu.’ The distinc- 
tion between close and open (or, as they are 
here called, ‘‘ long” and ‘“‘ broad ’’) o and e 
is too commonly overlooked in works of 
this kind, and we have never before found 
the phonetic rule for them stated, viz., 
““The long or soft sounds of e and o are 
found only when the vowel of the following 
syllable is 7 or u, and the broad sounds when 
the vowel of the following syllable is a, e, 
oro.” This is a most important point. 


The differences between Zulu and Xosa, 
though sufficient to cause great perplexity 
to a student who has learnt only one of 
these languages, are chiefly in pronunciation 
and vocabulary. Sounds which do not occur 
at all in the former language, so far as 
we are aware, are ts, ty (to be distinguished 
from tsh), tl, and (perhaps) the “ ringing 
ng’, and two out of the three different 
gutturals represented by r. But it would 
be unsafe to dogmatize on this head till 
Zulu has been more minutely studied in the 
light of an improved phonetic system and 
with the aid of the phonograph. We have it 
on Dinuzulu’s authority that ‘‘ several new 
letters ’’ are required for an adequate Zulu 
alphabet, and suspect that the above may 
be reckoned among them, as well as the 
double sounds of 6 and k, “‘ each of which is 
quite different from its sound in English.” 
These are (1) the “ explosive ”’ or aspirated, 
and (2) one ‘pronounced with a slight 
drawing-in of the breath’?—which is 
markedly contrary to European habits of 
speech, though the resulting difference is 
so slight as to pass unmarked by a careless 
observer. Mr. McLaren says that the only 
genuine Xosa p sound is the explosive one, 
the ordinary voiceless labial being heard 
only in words derived from English or 
Dutch. Dl seems to represent the sound 
written in Zulu dhl. The Zulu pronoun 
ngi is ndi in Xoga, as it isin Nyanja. Mono- 
syllabic roots of the li and lw classes pre- 
serve the full form of the prefix more often 
than in Zulu, as tlizwe, ilifu, uluti—Zulu 
ézwe, ifu, uti. It is a peculiarity of Kosa 
that these are exceptionally accented on 
the last syllable, whereas in Zulu the accent 
is thrown on the prefix. We cannot con- 
clude from the above, however, that Xosa 
represents a more primitive stage of Bantu, 
for some contractions are found in it not 
used (or at any rate not common) in Zulu. 


Where the same word is used, it is com- 
paratively seldom that it differs in form, 
and then, for the most part, but slightly—as 
ewbawo for ubaba, father ; intsimi for insimu, 





a garden; isonka for isinkwa, bread. But 
in many cases there is no possible connexion 
between the words. Thus we have thlwempu, 
@ poor man, Z. ompofu; ukulumka, to be 
prudent, Z. ukuhlakanipa ; inkwenkwe, a 
boy, Z. umfana ; ibokwe, a goat, Z. imbuzt. 
Why the Dutch bok should have become 
naturalized in the last case it is hard to say ; 
perhaps some rule of hlonipa interfered with 
the use of the Ur-Bantu root; and, 
indeed, the Bantu would seem to have 
possessed goats from time immemorial. 
One wonders, too, whether something 
similar may not be the case with umfana, 
which is the diminutive of wumfo, a 
word originally having a depreciatory sense 
(‘‘ fellow,” or the like), but now often used 
for “‘ brother ’’—perhaps with some notion 
of averting ill-luck. On the other hand, we 
fail to recall a parallel for inkwenkwe. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Course of Study in the Eight Grades. By 
Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D. 2 vols. (New 
York, the Macmillan Company. )—These two 
volumes treat of the eight grades of the 
American common school curriculum, which 
has for many years been “ growing more 
extensive and complex,’ and this course 
corresponds with the work done in our own 
public elementary schools without being 
exactly equivalent to it. Dr. McMurry’s 
main object in the work is to lay out a 
‘liberal and practical course of study for 
the common school of America,’ and he 
refers us for the facts and reasons on which 
he bases the curriculum to the various 
volumes of special method already written 
by him. In addition to mere courses of 
instruction adapted to the needs of the 
common elementary school, we are provided 
with chapters devoted to the theory and 
practice of education; but in these the author 
is so overpoweringly verbose that his mean- 
ing is frequently lost in a cloud of words. 

We gather from the Preface that Dr. 
MeMurry is, or at any rate has been, a “ plain 
schoolmaster”? ; and no doubt his experi- 
ence in schoolwork was most valuable and 
helpful to him in arranging his terminal and 
yearly schemes of lessons. The programme 
of work in each of the more important sub- 
jects—English, geography, history, element- 
ary science, arithmetic, language, &c.— 
deserves careful perusal, and will, we think, 
prove suggestive to head masters and head 
mistresses in the rearrangement of their own 
classwork. Dr. McMurry’s experience has 
brought home to him the difficulties, from 
a teacher’s standpoint, of organizing and 
arranging the studies in a common school, 
and the possible danger to children of the 
growing burden of work laid on them. As 
he truly says, 

‘*Our present elementary course, if carried out, is 
overcrowded with the quantity and variety of 
materials. There are more studies than children 
can learn well, and more than teachers can teach 
well.” 

Considerable attention is devoted to the 
‘** simplification and organization of the 
school course’; and herein very much may 
no doubt be effected by the correlation of 
studies. The want of this is a source of 
weakness in English elementary schools, as 
we now find it to be in those of America. 
The work of the teacher would be easier and 
more efficient, and that of the pupils more 
interesting, and therefore more effective, if 
the list of subjects nominally taught were 
curtailed; for instance, the suggestion 
might with profit be adopted that physical 
geography and physiography should be 
taught under the heading of geography and 





civism, &c., in connexion with history, 
instead of placing these subjects in water- 
tight compartments, as it were. The undue 
multiplication of separate subjects to be 
taught in elementary schools is due in great 
measure to the over supply of school-books. 


Our School out of Doors. By the Hon. M. 
Cordelia Leigh. (Fisher Unwin.)—The plan 
of this little work is excellent: the writer 
supposes teachers to be taking their scholars 
for a country walk twice a month, and gives 
hints for conversations on natural phenomena 
as they are observed on the spot, with descrip- 
tions and explanations of them. The 
chapters were revised in manuscript by 
Prof. R. Lydekker, Lord Avebury, and Dr. 
Orenden; but these distinguished men 
appear to have devoted but scant attention 
to the revision, otherwise we should find 
the composition of many paragraphs more 
careful, and many explanations of pheno- 
mena more satisfactory. 

The title-page informs us that the author 
intended her work for the use of “‘ young 
people,” that is, we suppose for pupils ; 
while we read in the Preface that it is de- 
signed “for the assistance of teachers in 
nature study”: the difficulty of writing 
for two classes of readers whose needs are so 
different is considerable, and it is not over- 
come in the chapters before us. These 
‘elementary chapters’ consist of more or 
less disconnected paragraphs, which are far 
too scrappy to arrest and retain the interest 
of pupils; and too unscientific in arrange- 
ment, and often too imaccurate in their 
details, to be really useful to teachers. 

The paragraphs treating of facts and 
phenomena in animal and plant life are 
generally better and less misleading than 
those devoted to the mineral kingdom, 
because the writer speaks of what scholars 
see and handle in their walks; but most 
school children have little chance of observing 
many of the things described in the chapter 
devoted to the ‘Builders of the Earth.’ 
This chapter (the title of which is unhappily 
chosen) treats of the crust of the earth and 
its constituents, but the arrangement adopted 
by the author in this group of lessons seems 
to us essentially unscientific, and the details 
of several explanations are unquestionably 
misleading, and in some cases incorrect. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Our English Towns and Villages (Blackie) 
is a reader by H. R. Wilton Hall, intended 
to arouse interest in the past of England as 
recorded in its earthworks, buildings, and 
other traces of life in the past. The book 
is meant, as the writer says, ‘‘ to be sugges- 
tive not exhaustive,’ and, beginning with 
dwellers in caves and pits, goes on to a 
period beyond the Reformation. Each 
chapter is followed by asummary. We are 
much pleased with the scheme and the way 
in which it is carried out. But Mr. Hall 
should not talk of ‘*‘ Peterhouse College.” 


The same firm continue to add to their 
‘‘English School Texts”? books of real 
interest, both in form and matter, such as 
Walton’s Angler, Capt. Cook’s Second Voyage, 
and Holinshed’s England in the Sixteenth 
Century. 


Gateways to History, Books I.—VI., have 
been sent to us by Mr. Edward Arnold. 
The first book tells us of notable English 
people from Bede to Queen Victoria. So 
we proceed through ‘ Heroes of Many Lands,’ 
‘Men of England ’ (with special reference to 
Wales), ‘Men of Britain,’ ‘Wardens of 
Empire,’ and ‘ Britain as Part of Europe,’ 
to the last book ‘The Pageant of the 
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Empires,’ which is a sketch of the history of 
the world. The volumes are well illustrated, 
and in each case simplicity of language has 
been successfully attained, while the choice 
of incidents supplied is good. Book VI. 
was undoubtedly the most difficult of the 
series to write, and the author has done well 
in laying stress on the personal side of his 
narrative ; e.g., he tells us what Julius Cesar 
was like and what he wore. A reference to 
Virgil makes Tennyson call him ‘“ Man- 
tuovan.” It should be Mantovano. 


We notice that two of Messrs. Jarrold’s 
books have attained considerable success : 
The King’s English and How to Write It is in 
an eighth edition, and Points in Punctuation 
isinathird. Both guides are the joint work 
of Mr. John Bigott and Mr. A. J. Lawford 
Jones, whose honours in English are rather 
grossly exhibited on the cover of each book. 
The information supplied is practical and 
sensible on the whole, but the judgment and 
statements of the authors are occasionally 
open to dispute. They note that ‘ many 
writers use the semicolon to separate principal 
sentences when a full stop would be pre- 
ferable.”” On the contrary, the general 
practice of to-day is to use the full stop on 
many occasions where some other stop would 
be better. ‘‘ Telegraphese,”’ a popular dialect, 
is the result. 


A Grammar of the German Language. By 
G. H. Clarke and C. J. Murray. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—In character this work 
approaches the older type of grammar 
rather than that which, under the influence 
of the modern methods of teaching, has 
become common within the last few years. 
It avoids, however, as far as possible, the 
burdensome accumulation of hard-and-fast 
rules, attempting, with some measure of 
success, to make careful reading rather than 
memorizing the main object of the scholar ; 
and it pays due attention to the colloquial 
as distinct from the classical and literary 
language. The authors have evidently 
taken considerable pains over their work, yet 
the result is not altogether satisfactory. 
We hardly know for what class of students 
the book is specially adapted: for the be- 
ginner it is too large and not sufficiently 
succinct, and for the scholar who has made 
some progress in the subject a grammar 
based on more strictly scientific methods 
would, we think, be of greater value. The 
historical side of the subject is inadequately 
dealt with, and several points of importance 
seem to receive somewhat superficial treat- 
ment. The volume is excellently printed 
and produced. 


The Latin Hexameter: Hints for Sixth 
Forms, by 8S. E. Winbolt (Blackie), is a 
cheaper and simpler issue of a bigger book. 
It is eminently practical, picking out the 
niceties which make the Virgilian line so 
flexible in effect and arrangement. Blank 
pages are inserted throughout for the addi- 
tion of further examples, and the whole is 
intended for a course of six terms. 


In Messrs. Blackie’s “‘ Latin Texts” we 
have Virgil: Aneid VII., VIII., and IX. 
These booklets are decidedly cheap at six- 
pence, and supply a brief but adequate 
introduction, and a few. textual variants at 
the bottom of the page, in which it is pleasant 
to see the name of Servius. 


Greek Reader, Vol. II. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press), has been selected and adapted with 
English notes by Mr. E. C. Marchant from 
the ‘ Griechisches Lesebuch ’ of Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, who chose what should be 
read on account of its interest and the im- 

ortance of its subject. The ‘ Reader,’ in 


act, provides an escape from the tedium 
of Xenophon and Euripides studied at too 





early a stage. The introductions to each 
piece, translated by Mr. Marchant from 
the German, are admirably vivid, and we 
welcome the little book as a sign that the 
teaching of the classics is not tied up by 
tradition. The editor’s final paragraph as 
to the limited range of teachers echoes a 
protest we have often made ourselves. The 
subjects here presented include sop, 
Pericles, ‘ Customs of the Celts,’ and ‘ The 
Theory of Vacuum.’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Glasgow Men and Women, by A. 8. Boyd 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is a handsome volume 
and a fine specimen of printing, which should 
have more than a local success. It is, as 
the interesting Introduction explains, a 
“little reminiscent show,” with a “ running 
commentary ni the showman,”’ dealing with 
the period of the eighties. The sketches here 
appeared in Quiz (defunct) and The Baillie, 
which still supplies keen and humorous 
criticism of Glasgow life. Mr. Boyd’s pic- 
tures in black and white are both veracious 
and humorous, and we recognize notabilities 
of the past and the present, of Scotland and 
of the Empire. The artist’s work is piquant, 
but always good-humoured, like his easy 
narrative. His character-sketches at the 
end of town and country scenes and _ inci- 
dents will appeal to everybody. The early 
fashions of dress give something of the 
dignity of history to this sketchbook, and, 
ileal, Mr. Boyd’s range is wide enough 
to make it a valuable document for the 
social history of the future. 


Things Indian: being Discursive Notes 
on Various Subjects connected with India. 
By William Crooke. (John Murray.)—At 
the outset we are told that 
‘*this book is intended to form one of the series 
which already includes ‘Things Chinese,’ by Dr. 
J. D. Ball, and ‘Things Japanese,’ by Professor 
B. H. Chamberlain....... It has been my object to 
search in the by-ways of Anglo-Indian literature, 
and discuss some of the quaint and curious matters 
connected with the country which are not specially 
considered in the ordinary books of reference.” 


Thus the author defines his task, to under- 
take which he was encouraged by the study 
necessary for the preparation of a new 
edition of Yule and Burnell’s ‘ Anglo-Indian 
Glossary.” That most valuable work was, 
as might be expected from its principal 
author, learned in the first place, discursive 
or desultory in the second; the present 
volume reverses this order. It deals with 
a vast variety of subjects pleasantly through- 
out, in many cases supplying useful in- 
formation ; in others the treatment is in- 
adequate. In the article ‘ Agriculture,’ an 
excellent one, ‘‘ the pastoral type of culture ” 
is contrasted with agriculture. The phrase 
seems strange, for the early inhabitants 
grazed their flocks on uncultivated land— 
were wandering shepherds, in contrast to 
the farmers or cultivators who succeeded 
them. Again, bison are mertioned as being 
driven into pitfalls in“the Central Provinces ; 
as a fact the bison does not exist in India, 
though the name is misapplied by Madras 
custom. On p. 8 the Burmese War of 1845 
is alluded to; there were Burmese wars in 
1824 and 1852. On p. 76 breeds of riding- 
camels are mentioned—one more enduring 
than the other, “‘ but not its equal in seed ”’ ; 
whilst on p. 214 the “feast of Ramazan” 
is described. On p. 344 Malbrook se vat’en 
guerre; p. 411, 1. 21, “hold” for holds ; 
. 418, cycloseros for cycloceros ; and p. 419, 
*Moorcraft ’”’ for Moorcroft, will be found. 
These are small matters, but may with 





advantage be set right when opportunity 
offers. 


Schooland Sport. By TomCollins. (Elliot 
Stock.)—The important words in the title 
of this book should have been transposed, 
for it contains much more about sport‘than 
school. We took up the volume thinking it 
to be a work on education, and found—not 
altogether to our disappointment—that the 
larger part of it, and we are inclined to think 
the more readable part of it, deals with 
various phases of sport by land and water. 

Mr. Collins was engaged in educational 
work for forty-one years, during thirty-three 
of which he was head master of the Haber- 
dashers’ Company’s school at Newport, in 
Shropshire : he seems to have been a rational 
and successful schoolmaster, but, unless his 
own book belies him, his keenest and most 
abiding interest was in matters appertaining 
to gun and rod. He certainly has a ready 

en, and tells numerous amusing stories, 

oth of “school and sport,” with skill and 
point; many of them, however, are of 
venerable antiquity, and those of his college 
life must be familiar to many old Cam- 
bridge men. In the telling of anecdotes 
Mr. Collins exhibits a rather unpleasing lack 
of reserve in mentioning names and giving 
details of his domestic life. The expediency 
of publishing the volume is doubtful. If 
the book were found at a Norwegian station, 
it would pleasantly enough while away 
tedious minutes devoted to changing horses ; 
but it is hardly worthy of serious perusal, 
and the unexpected juxtaposition of topics 
—for instance, of public-houses and funerals, 
of old-age pensions and pike—tends to 
render impressions on the reader’s mind 
evanescent. The author’s opinions con- 
cerning school punishments, athletics, &c. 
—matters which came within the scope of 
his long and varied professional experience 
—deserve respectful attention; they are 
sound and judicious, but they are already 
the common property of educational thinkers 
and experts; while his views concerning 
Freemasonry, old-age pensions, municipal 
work, sewerage schemes, &c.—we were on 
the point of saying concerning things in 
general—to which one or two chapters are 
devoted, will carry but slight weight, although 
they are always neatly, and sometimes 
quaintly expressed. 


Studies in Roman History. By E. G. 
Hardy. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—Some twelve 
or thirteen years ago Dr. Hardy pub- 
lished a small volume on ‘ Christianity and 
the Roman Government,’ which, coming 
from a recognized Oxford authority on the 
Roman Empire at a time when fresh interest 
had been aroused in the subject by the 
writings of Neumann, Mommsen, and Prof. 
Ramsay, had a_ well - deserved success. 
In the interval Dr. Hardy’s eyesight has 
failed, and he has decided to republish that 
work with some alterations, and added a 
number of his scattered papers, which 
occupy rather more than half of the new 
volume. 

As the merits of the first ten chapters 
were adequately recognized in these columns 
on their first appearance, we shall confine 
our attention to the remaining six. 
They deal with the following subjects re- 
spectively: ‘Legions in the Pannonian 
Rising,’ ‘Movements of the Legions from 
Augustus to Severus,’ ‘The Provincial 
Concilia from Augustus to Diocletian,” 
‘Imperium Consulare or Proconsulare,’ 
* Plutarch, Tacitus, and Suetonius, on Galba 
and Otho,’ and ‘A Bodleian MS. of Pliny’s 
Letters to Trajan.’ The first of these refutes 
Mommsen’s opinion that Augustus retained 
only eighteen legions during the greater 
part of his principate, and is a very favourable 
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specimen of Dr. Hardy’s powers. He joins 
to first-hand acquaintance with historical 
documents a knowledge of modern discus- 
sions and a power of ratiocination, with a 
fund of common sense. The second essay is 
an epitome of all Rome’s wars in the period 
indicated. The work of Pfitzner, which some 
have been inclined to follow blindly, is 
shown to be anything but a safe guide, and 
the proofs of that author’s defects are 
enough to give this chapter permanent 
value. It is also provided with a series of 
tables indicating in detail the provinces 
where the legions were quartered at par- 
ticular periods. Only the historical investi- 
gator knows how useful it is to have trust- 
worthy information on a point like this. 
The provincial concilia form the subject of 
thenext chapter. They are rarely mentioned 
in literature, but had a distinct importance 
in the imperial system. It was they, for 
instance, who organized the prosecution of 
extortionate governors. The author goes 
through the provinces one by one, and collects 
the available evidence for these councils, or 
kowvd, as they were called in the Eastern 
provinces. We miss a reference to the 
yepovaiar, which were common in Asia 
Minor; perhaps Dr. Hardy regards these 
as mere private clubs. The omission of the 
case of Marius Priscus (p. 280) amongst the 
governors prosecuted by the provincials is 
strange, especially as his case is referred to 
by Juvenal: the “‘ three cases ” thus become 
four. ‘“‘Acomnia” on p. 264 should be 
Acmonia ; ‘‘in many cases” (p. 266) 
should be always, a conciliwum without a 
common cult being inconceivable; “‘lysiarch”’ 
should be lyciarch (p. 267); ‘* quinquefus- 
calis”’ (p. 277) should be quinquefascalis ; 
‘*Cythmus ” (p. 278) should be Cythnus ; 
the Greek is badly printed here and all 
through the book. 


In the next chapter a very difficult ques- 
tion of Roman government is discussed, 
namely, whether that part of the imperium 
of Augustus which corresponded. to the 
imperium of a consul was really consular or 
proconsular. The decision is given against 
the view taken by Prof. Pelham; but 
the question is of too technical a character 
to be discussed here. The next chapter is 
of a different sort, but masterly of its kind 
—a discussion of the interrelation between 
the three sources for the lives of Galba and 
Otho. The great resemblances between 
Plutarch and Tacitus are due to the fact 
that they used a common source, namely, 
the Elder Pliny. Suetonius also used this 
source, but had others at command. Most 
of § 23 (p. 313) might, we think, be omitted : 
to say,that a thing took place on the Palatine 
Hill and that it occurred in front of the 
temple of Apollo is almost the same thing. 
On. p. 316 the reader might have been re- 
minded that the ‘ Annals’ of Tacitus were 
written subsequently to the ‘ Histories,’ 
though treating an earlier period. In this 
chapter ‘‘ Vipsanus” (p. 325) should be 
Vipstanus ; on p. 327 “ passports ” is hardly 
a correct translation for diplomata; a 
note should have been added explaining 
what diplomata are, or else a reference to 
the author’s own edition of Pliny’s letters 
to Trajan. 


The last chapter is a record of one of 
Dr. Hardy’s greatest discoveries, that of 
the only existing manuscript of the corre- 
spondence between Pliny the Younger and 
Trajan. We call special attention to this 
chapter, as although it is indispensable 
to every reader of Pliny’s letters, it has 
been neglected in the highest quarters. 
The late C. F. W. Miiller, of Breslau, one of 
the greatest Latin scholars of the nineteenth 
or any century, published in 1903 an edition 





of Pliny’s letters, in the preface of which 
appear the following words with reference 
to the manuscript authority for the Pliny- 
Trajan correspondence: ‘Nune Oxonii 
codicem inventum esse audio.” The editor 
had English friends who could have told 
him the facts, had he so desired. Appa- 
rently he was a victim to the German notion 
—now getting old-fashioned—that England 
could produce little of value. Nemesis has 
followed, because his text would have been 
considerably improved had he taken the 
trouble to investigate the report and read 
Dr. Hardy’s article. As it is, the advantage 
is left to the American Prof. Merrill, who has 
an edition of Pliny’s letters in preparation. 

We have said enough to show that the 
present volume is indispensable to all serious 
students of the Roman Empire. 


The Story and Song of Black Roderick. By 
Dora Sigerson. (De La More Press.)—This 
is a tale in prose and verse, and, as a specimen 
of that somewhat difficult style of narrative, 
not altogether satisfactory. It tells of Earl 
Roderick and his bride, whose heart was 
broken by his coldness and neglect, and how, 
after her death, seeing his repentance, she 
forfeited the joys of paradise for a while that 
she might draw his soul out of hell. Though 
the author cannot be said to have chosen for 
herself any definite model, she has not been 
able to resist such phrases as ‘‘ So shall I 
begin and tell,” and ‘‘ But of what befell 
him I shall now sing to thee, lest thou weary 
of my prose ”—mannerisms which might be 
well enough if found in the age of ‘ Aucassin 
and Nicolette,’ but not to be commended in 
these days, for what is pleasant naiveté, 
natural in writers of old time, is apt, with 
moderns, to savour of self-consciousness and 
affectation. The prose portions of the 
story seem to us more careful work than the 
verse ; they contain much that is beautiful, 
and the author’s undoubted poetical talent 
is evident in them, though such a strained 
expression as “‘ the cry keened and called ”’ 
does not please us, and the obvious remi- 
niscence of ‘‘ Now went she to the golden 
bar of heaven, and, leaning forth, looked 
down upon the earth,” might well have been 
avoided. The verse, on the other hand, ex- 
cept for a stanza here and there which has 
caught the real spirit of ballad metre, is 
not remarkable, and seems to have suffered 
for the sake of the prose. The result is 
disappointing, and it is possible that the 
author would have been more successful in 
her story if she had not chosen this form, of 
which the apparent facility constitutes its 
greatest danger. 

Malay Beliefs. By R. J. Wilkinson. 
(Luzac & Co.)—Mr. Wilkinson’s ‘ Malay 
Beliefs ’ is the first of a series of brief treatises 
on the Peninsular Malays, and is intended 
for Civil Service cadets. The author aims, 
not at instructing the Malayan specialist, 
but at informing the Civil Servant, and at 
awakening his intelligent sympathy with 
the people among whom he finds himself. 
The task which Mr. Wilkinson has set 
himself he accomplishes well; his style is 
excellent ; his attitude is friendly, tolerant, 
and worthy of imitation. The veneer of 
Malayan religion is Islamite; beneath are 
animism and magic. To convert a Malay to 
Christianity is as difficult, we learn, as to 
convert to history and common sense a 
British believer in Anglo-Israel. The Malay 
and the Anglo-Israelite reason solely from 
authoritative principles, which cannot be 
shaken. However, the business of the Civil 
Servant is not to convert the Malayans, but 
to understand them. The “pillars” of 
their faith are lucidly and briefly explained ; 
no Samson is wanted among these pillars. 
The Civil Servant must not be surprised 





to find that devoutness, in a Malay, is not 
necessarily synonymous with probity. Islam 
has put an end to widow-burning, and 
abolished what is worst in caste; but in 
doing so it has inevitably shaken old cus- 
tomary law, and, while a women 
from the funeral pyre, has lowered their 
social status. The ancient animism has: 
been tolerated, just as much paganism 
was tolerated, under a new guise, by the 
early medieval Church. The Four Spirits 
of the Sea survive as the Four Archangels ; 
and there is a mixture of Hindu gods, 
nymphs, fairies, and ogres. The Minngah 
tree of certain Australian tribes flourishes 
as the life token of its owner; so does the 
Yunbeai, or familiar of the sorcerer. Men 
become tigers, not were-wolves; and cats 
must become tigerish too, owing to the 
belief that to dowse a cat with cold water 
causes rain. The smaller chevrotin takes 
the place of Brer Rabbit as a master of guile. 
Second sight exists, but is rather uncommon.. 
The Finnish belief that knowledge of the 
mythical origin of anything gives magical 
power over it prevails, as in the ‘ Kalewala ’; 
much turns on knowledge of the origin of 
iron. The magic is more usually spiri- 
tualistic than “‘sympathetic”: here Mr. 
Wilkinson differs from Mr. Skeat. British 
law has not the sanctity of the old native 
law: to break it is not to be wicked. 

The average Briton, it seems, is as heedless. 
as usual of native prejudices, such as 
patriotism, self-respect, loyalty, courtesy, 
and, of course, ‘‘love of study for its own 
sake.” It would do a Briton no harm to 
imitate these prejudices in his own manner, 
and to respect them in the Malays. 


Sesame and Lilies appears, by permission 
of Mr. George Allen, in the ‘ Belles-Lettres 
Series’’ of the “ Royal Library” (A. L. 
Humphreys). It is a peculiarly appropriate 
addition, in that this work contains Ruskin’s. 
plea for his ideal of ‘‘ a royal series of books,” 
which it is the professed aim of the “ Royal 
Library ” to realize. As we have learnt to 
expect, the volume is all that can be desired, 
‘* a valuable book ” and “ printed in excellent 
form, for a just price’’; while the extra- 
ordinary clearness of the type is not the least 
of its merits. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has produced a third 
selection of Twelve Sermons by F. W. 
Robertson, encouraged by the demand; for 
the previous issue of the preacher’s work. 
This selection costs only sixpence, and is 
printed in large, clear type. We are glad to 
think that such striking exposition of the 
Bible is within the reach of all. In the same 
“*Sixpenny Series’? we notice that Prof. 
Momerie’s ‘Immortality’ has reached its 
twentieth thousand, and ‘ In Relief of Doubt,” 
by Mr. R. E. Welsh, its fortieth thousand. 
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CONFERENCE OF LIBRARY AND 
EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES 
AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Durine the last few years the Library 
Association has organized several confer- 
ences between its members and representa- 
tives of various bodies directing elementary 
and secondary education. Reports were 
presented at the annual meetings at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in 1904 and at Cambridge 
in 1905, embodying the replies to a series 
of questions which had been addressed to 

ublic librarians, secretaries of University 
Hetension centres, and directors of public 
education throughout the country.-3 The 
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replies showed that nearly everywhere some 
form of co-operation was to be found, and 
that library committees and their librarians 
were fully alive to the important part which 
they were called upon to play in the education 
of the community. In order to interest the 
great centres outside London in this move- 
ment, it was resolved to hold a further series 
of conferences, and Birmingham was chosen 
as the first place of meeting. Invitations 
were issued to the councils of every county, 
county borough, borough, and urban district, 
together with every educational and library 
authority in the Midland district, to consider 
the important questions of (1) public libraries 
and public education, and (2) new library 
legislation. About 180 delegates assembled 
in the City Council Chamber on Thursday 
in last week at 2.30, when the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham (Councillor A. J. Reynold) 
occupied the chair. 

The Lord Mayor, in opening the proceed- 
ings, said it was unnecessary to emphasize 
the great influence in the direction of intel- 
lectual advancement which free public 
libraries had exercised since their establish- 
ment just over fifty years ago. The libraries 
at Birmingham were well used by some sec- 
tions of the people, but not so well as they 
might be by the poorer men and women of 
the city. What was now wanted was to bring 
the people to the books, and the Conference 
should do something towards that end. 

Mr. H. R. Tedder (Hon. Treasurer Library 
Association) said he had been asked to give 
a statement on the work and objects of the 
Library Association, which had now been 
in existence for nearly thirty years. It 
was no mere society of librarians. While 
endeavouring to promote the general welfare 
of librarians, it stood aloof from narrow and 
selfish aims, and opposed any idea of turn- 
ing its organization into professional trade 
unionism. It was endeavouring to help 
young librarians in their technical education, 
and carried on with success a system of 
examination. It had been active in pro- 
moting amendments and improvements in 
the public-library law, and its monthly and 
annual meetings had helped to raise the 
standard of librarianship in this country. 
Mr. Tedder went on to propose the following 
resolution :— 

‘¢ That as the public library should be recognized 

as forming part of the national educational 
machinery, it is desirable that children from an 
early age should become accustomed to the use of 
collections of books in special children’s libraries, 
and that advanced students should be able to 
obtain in public libraries the principal books 
recommended by various teaching bodies.” 
He said that the resolution contained three 
closely related propositions of a wide-reach- 
ing character, which summed up a vast mass 
of recommendations that had been addressed 
to the Library Association from all parts of 
the United Kindgom. 

The first proposition was one to which 
they attached great importance, as it was the 
main argument for the increased pecuniary 
means for which all public libraries were 
asking. No change in the present}library 
administration was proposed. The inten- 
tion was not to alter or to hand over to any 
other body the existing organization, but 
heartily to co-operate with all those engaged 
in education, and by exchanging views, and 
acting as fellow-workers in a great common 
cause, to increase the general usefulness of 
the public library. Complaints were some- 
times formulated that many public libraries 
were little better than places for the circula- 
tion of cheap fiction. The question of novel- 
reading in public libraries was a delicate 
subject, but all public librarians desired to 
see their readers read the best literature, and 
did their best to induce them to turn from 
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thezexclusive perusal of fiction to the shelves 
devoted to history, science, and philosophy. 
Librarians and library committees were 
anxious to help the work of University 
Extension centres, of which some librarians 
acted as local secretaries, while some libraries 
lent rooms. Many libraries were associated 
with the National Home Reading Union. 
In many places lectures formed a regular 
feature of the inducements to make use of 
the library. These lectures were generally 
of a popular character, dealing with technical, 
scientific, or literary subjects ; all aimed at 
directing attention to the books in the 
libraries. In other ways serious reading 
was encouraged. 

The next proposition, that children from 
an early age should become accustomed to 
the use of collections of books in special 
children’s libraries, was equally important. 
The early handling of books was an educa- 
tional requisite entirely separate from the 
mere practice of reading. Some rudiments 
of bibliography should be made known to 
all readers, young and old; but by biblio- 
graphy must be understood not the dry 
technical signification of the term, but the 
art of using books to the best advantage. 
Since the passing of the Education Act of 
1902 library authorities had shown great 
activity in the formation of school libraries, 
and in many cases the local education com- 
mittee provided the funds, and the library 
authority undertook the administration. 
Public libraries were not intended as the 
exclusive domain of adult readers. Children 
must be trained in the habit of using books 
as well as reading books, so that when 
they arrived at riper years they might resort 
to the public library as to a loved and familiar 
home. 

The third and last proposition was a 
natural corollary of what had gone before. 
Students ought to find in all well-equipped 
public libraries the technical and standard 
books recommended by their teachers. 

Mr. R. Cary Gilson (Head Master King 
Edward’s Grammar School, Birmingham) 
seconded the resolution, and spoke in 
approval of the school library. If the 
central institutions could do something for 
the schools by lending them books for their 
use, he thought it would be an important 
gain. Mr. P. Cowell (Liverpool), Mr. Norris 
Mathews (Bristol), Mr. W. H. Greenhough 
(Reading), Mr. J. Ballinger (Cardiff), Mr. 
R. K. Dent (Aston), and others continued 
the discussion. Mr. A. H. Coley (Chairman 
of the Birmingham Education Committee) 
said that they had endeavoured to get the 
children into direct contact with the library. 
The main point was that the public library 
should be recognized as forming part of the 
national educational machinery. The diffi- 
culty was to get children to take a real interest 
in reading, and the schoolmaster could best 
perform this part. The resolution was put 
to the meeting, and declared to be carried 
unanimously. 

Councillor T. C. Abbott (Manchester) 
proposed :— 


**That this Conference is of opinion that the 
time has arrived for promoting legislation in 
reference to the following objects, viz.: (a) to 
empower county councils to put the Public 
Libraries Acts into operation and to organize 
library systems for the areas under their jurisdic- 
tion ; (b) that, having regard to the increasing 
demands made upon the resources of the public- 
library authorities throughout the country during 
recent years for educational work, it is of the 
greatest importance that the Public Libraries Acts 
should be amended so as to remove the present 
limitation of the library rate ; (c) to exempt public 
libraries from the payment of local rates.” 


Alderman 8. Edwards (Birmingham) seconded 





the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The proceeding terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor, proposed by the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester, and seconded by 
Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Croydon). 








ARTHURIAN NOTES. 


Pror. R. HuntTINGTON FLETCHER has just 
issued a most serviceable account of ‘ The 
Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, espe- 
cially those of Great Britain and France’ 
(“Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature,”’ Vol. X., Boston, U.S., Ginn 
& Co.). Prof. Fletcher’s examination of 
this material is thorough and methodical, 
his discussion of the problems involved 
eminently sane and well balanced. All 
students will be grateful to him for a labo- 
rious piece of work. Special attention may be 
directed to the sections on Geoffrey, Wace, 
and Layamon, and to the interesting account 
of the way in which the Geoffrey story was 
utilized by local French chroniclers. 

Prof. A. L. Brown has followed up his 
analysis of the first portion of Crestien’s 
‘Iwain,’ which I briefly noticed here 
three years ago (Atheneum, August 22nd, 
1903), by a discussion of the second portion 
of the story. It was comparatively easy to 
demonstrate that the first part of ‘Iwain’ 
is a variant of the Celtic other-world visit 
theme which occurs so frequently in early 
Trish literature, and in bestowing the coup 
de grdce upon Prof. Foerster’s fantastic 
imaginings Prof. Brown was doing little 
more than slay the slain. He now makes 
out a very strong case in favour of regarding 
the second portion likewise as largely a 
working-up al inalinntn figuring in the other- 
world visit. The Celtic character of Iwain’s 
lion is deduced from ‘Tochmare Emere,’ 
in which Cuchulainn is likewise accompanied 
by a helpful lion. Prof. Brown at times 
drives analogy a little too hard, but on the 
whole he has established his case. 

The concluding portion of M. Bédier’s 
admirable edition of the Tristan fragments 
of Thomas (Société des Anciens Textes) 
contains a most masterly Introduction, 
which should, if Englishmen cared anything 
about the romantic literature of these 
islands, arouse widespread interest in this 
country. M. Bédier argues that all the 
existing Tristan versions are derived from 
one poem, which he claims to have been 
written in England by an Anglo-Norman 
during the first third of the twelfth century. 
Whilst I cannot accept M. Bédier’s view, 
I wish to record my deep admiration for a 
work, the learning, acuteness, and ingenuity 
of which are only equalled by the fascinating 
brilliancy of the author’s style. 

It is impossible to contrast what is being 
done abroad, especially in America, for the 
elucidation of Arthurian romance, and what 
is being done in this country, without a 
sense of profound humiliation. In America 
half a dozen university professors, with 
scores of willing and able pupils, are busily 
investigating Arthurian literature. In 
Britain, Britain’s chief contribution to the 
imaginative treasure of humanity is abso- 
lutely neglected at all our universities. If 
it were not for Miss Weston’s devoted and 
self-sacrificing labours, England would have 
to confess that she was utterly careless of 
the fame of Arthur and his knights. 

ALFRED NUTT. 








DUBLIN DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 


THe ‘Notes from Dublin’ which you 
published last week must have been read by 





many of the women studying at the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Oxford with 
something of dismay—a dismay tempered, 
no doubt, with the hope that it is the Pro- 
vost’s views, and not those of M., which 
will carry the day at Trinity College. The 
boon of the Dublin degree has been so 
welcomed, so highly valued, by women 
students here that they have been fondly 
persuading themselves that Tiinity College 
would not withhold it after ’07. Are they 
to lose it just when its advantages are coming 
to be most widely known and appreciated ? 
—and because of the very appreciation ? 
For M. indicates that if only women had 
applied for the degree in smaller numbers, 
there would have been little or no objection 
to renewal of the favour. It is the “‘ crowd ” 
of women “strangers” in the Theatre on 
Commencement days that is the trouble. 
Yet he writes in no spirit of unfriendliness 
to women students; on the contrary, he 
has only words of welcome and of generous 
praise for the sixty or more women who are 
now studying at Dublin University, and 
receiving degrees on the same terms as the 
men students. But the dignity, the inde- 
pendence, the individuality of Trinity College 
seem to him to be imperilled by this large 
granting of degrees to persons not educated 
within its precincts. This, no doubt, is a 
very natural view ; and the Cambridge and 
Oxford women students will feel that it is so, 
and will deplore the fact that in availing 
themselves so eagerly of the hospitality of 
Trinity College they are becoming burden- 
some to their hosts. But they can urge 
that the burden is one which time is likely 
to lighten. There has been a rush for the 
Dublin degrees because of the ’07 Lmit 
assigned, and because of the long arrears 
of degreeless women who had duly qualified 
at Cambridge and Oxford. As these arrears 
get cleared off the demand will moderate. 
Besides, the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford must surely, in the long run, recognize 
and remedy the injustice they are doing to 
their women students in denying them the 
badge of merit, however well it may have 
been earned. To these women Dublin has 
generously extended a helping hand; it 
has done what it could to right the wrong 
done them by their own universities. Surely 
it will not now leave them in the lurch ? 
This is not the first time that Trinity College 
has stepped forward in knightly fashion to 
redress similar grievances arising from the 
prejudices and conservatism of the two great 
English universities. In former days it 
granted degrees to the Dissenters to whom 
Cambridge and Oxford denied them. 


M. fears that the Dublin’ degrees will lose 
‘‘ prestige ” if they continue to be conferred. 
on the Cambridge and Oxford women 
students. Why should they? In Cam- 
bridge, from which most of the applicants 
come, women can only enter for the Triposes, 
or Honour examinations of the University. 
Dublin must indeed be haughty if it holds 
that the standard set in Cambridge for 
Honours is inferior to its own for passmen ! 
This fact, that only those women who have 
duly qualified—as far as work goes—for 
degrees at Cambridge and Oxford can get 
them at Dublin, seems to dispose of the 
charge, mentioned by M., that Trinity College 
is “‘ selling its degrees”; it is selling them 
only as all universities sell them—that is, to 
those who have earned them. If it granted 
them, as some German universities do, to 
strangers upon a merely nominal test, it 
would be a different matter. 


Considering these things, we cannot but 
earnestly hope that the helping hand which 
Trinity College has extended to women 
students on this side the water, and which, 
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apparently, they have only too erly 
clasp ‘al 


ed, may be held out to them yet a little 
longer, until they have secured a fairer 
foo ing on English ground. 
Mary Warp, 
Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge. 
GERTRUDE L. ELLEs, 
Nat. Sci. Tripos, Pt. I. and II., D.Sc. Dublin. 
HELEN DE G. VERRALL, 
Class. Trip. Cambridge, B.A. Dublin. 
Grace F. Merson, 
Math. Tripos Cambridge, B.A. Dublin. 








Kiterary Gossip. 


A NEW novel by Mr. Horace G. Hutch- 
inson, entitled ‘ Amelia and the Doctor,’ 
will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. next Friday. It is a story of early 
Victorian life in a quiet country town, 
the predominant interest in which lies in 
the flavour of the characters and the 
deliberately old-fashioned plot. 


On the same date and from the same 
publishers will come a volume entitled 
* Heroes of Exile: being certain Rescued 
Fragments of Submerged Romance,’ by 
Mr. Hugh Clifford. This consists of a 
series of sketches and narratives of the 
men who, living on the frontier, do so 
much to build the Empire. 


Mr. Unwin has in the press a ‘ Short 
History of Wales,’ by Prof. Owen Edwards. 
‘The work aims first at giving the ordinary 
reader a simple and intelligent outline of 
the history of Wales, and secondly at pro- 
viding the Welsh schools with a volume 
which can be used as a general reading- 
book or textbook of Welsh history. 


*‘ PERSIA BY A PERSIAN ’ is the title of a 
new work by Dr. Isaac Adams, announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. Dr. Adams is a 
medical missionary, and in this work 
narrates his experiences of life in Persia, 
giving much interesting information con- 
cerning the customs and social and reli- 
gious life of the inhabitants. 


Mr. ANDREW Lang has recast for pub- 
lication as a separate volume his papers 
on the portraits and jewels of Mary Stuart 
which have appeared in recent numbers 
of The Scottish Historical Review. Addi- 
tional illustrations have been secured, and 
the work will contain engravings of por- 
traits of Queen Mary which Mr. Lang 
‘considers genuine. The book will be pub- 
lished next week by Messrs. MacLehose & 
Sons, of Glasgow, in a limited edition. 


THe Worshipful Company of Gold- 
smiths have presented 5,000/. to the 
University of Cambridge, to be applied 
to the present needs of the University 
Library. 

Tue death is announced on Saturday 
last, at the Grove, Stanmore, of Eliza 
Brightwen, in her seventy-sixth year. 
Mrs. Brightwen was never a strong woman, 
and when she was left a widow she settled 
down quietly to the study of natural 
history at her charming place at Stanmore, 
which adjoins the common. It was a 
paradise of animals and birds, who were 
Jeft to roam about as they liked, and Mrs. 
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Brightwen’s first book, ‘Wild Nature 
won by Kindness’ (1890), happily ex- 
presses her methods. By this, at the age 
of sixty, she won immediate success, and 
henceforth published a series of volumes 
recording her observations of natural 
history. The last of these was ‘ Quiet 
Hours with Nature,’ published in 1904. 
For more than thirty years the companion- 
ship of the animal world was her constant 
solace and delight, and the ease and sim- 
plicity of her writing commended her 
books to many readers. 


Messrs. Macmitian & Co. will publish 
very shortly a small volume by Lord 
Redesdale, containing his account of the 
recent Garter mission to Japan. 


By the death of Dr. E. C. Maclure, 
Dean of Manchester, we lose an able man, 
who on the Manchester School Board 
and in various other educational positions, 
did valuable work. Dr. Maclure was 
a militant Churchman of the old type. 


WE regret also to notice the death, at 
Glasgow, in his sixty-third year, of the Rev. 
Henry Gray Graham, whose ‘Social Life 
in Scotland in the Eighteenth Century’ 
(2 vols., 1899) and ‘ Scottish Men of Letters 
in the Eighteenth Century’ (1901) were 
favourably noticed in our columns at the 
time of publication. Mr. Graham had 
an almost unrivalled acquaintance with 
the literature and social life of Scotland 
during the eighteenth century, and his 
collection of books and prints illustrating 
that period is probably one of the finest 
in existence. Mr. Graham furnished the 
Rousseau volume for Messrs. Blackwood’s 
‘** Foreign Classics for English Readers.” 
He had been minister of Hyndland Estab- 
lished Church, Glasgow, since 1884. 


Amonest other articles in Chambers’s 
Journal for June there will be ‘ Remi- 
niscences of the Congo Conference of 
1884-5,’ by Sir Augustus W. L. Hemming, 
one of the British delegates. Mr. E. 
Govett writes of ‘ Replicas and Copies of 
Great Renaissance Paintings’; and Mr. 
Alfred W. Rees of ‘ Bird Life in a Western 
Valley.” The Rev. A. E. Robertson deals 
with ‘ Alpine Mountaineering in Scotland,’ 
and tells the true narrative of the accident 
in which he nearly lost his life on Ben 
Nevis last year. 


Mr. A. J. BUTLER writes :— 


“The reviewer of ‘ Elizabeth Montagu’ 
in the last Atheneum seems puzzled at a 
writer in 1742 treating January Ist as the 
first day of the year. I fancy this was no 
new thing in England. For all but official 
purposes, January Ist seems to have been 
regarded as New Year’s Day as early as the 
sixteenth century. The quaint thing is 
that a man writing on January Ist, 1580, 
as we should say, will call it ‘ New Year’s 
Day, 1579.’ ” 

An important item of bibliographical 
news comes from the United States this 
week, to the effect that Joseph Sabin’s 
‘ Dictionary of Books relating to America, 
from its Discovery to the Present Time,’ 
is to be completed within the next two 
years, the Carnegie Institute having made 
a generous grant for the purpose. This 
great undertaking was the life-work of 
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Joseph Sabin, who died in 1880, leaving 
his ‘ Dictionary ’ (of which the first part 
appeared in 1868) unfinished. It was 
continued during the next eleven years by 
Mr. Wilberforce Eames ; but it was again 
suspended in 1892, the nineteenth volume 
and a small portion of the twentieth (which 
includes a part only of the many “ Smith ” 
entries) being finished. Mr. Eames has 
now been induced to resume the work, 
and expects to bring it to completion in 
six or eight octavo volumes, within the 
two years insisted upon by the Carnegie 
Institute. Mr. Joseph F. Sabin, son of 
the author, will act as publisher. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson are selling 
on Monday next and the following day 
books from the libraries of the late T. C. 
Chown, the late Joseph Day, and others. 
We note many books in good bindings ; 
“The Badminton Library,” 28 vols., 
large paper, and numerous other items 
on sport; ‘Vanity Fair Album,’ 1869 to 
1901, 33 vols. ; some first editions of Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and other writers ; 
a collection relating to Swedenborg ; and 
some fine early-printed books and auto- 
graph letters. 


The Women’s Tribune, a new weekly 
aper at twopence, is to appear shortly. 
t will be edited by Miss Nora Vynne, and 

will deal primarily with economic and 
political topics as affecting women. 

THE current Nineteenth Century is a 
number of exceptional interest. Note- 
worthy are articles on ‘The Future of 
Shakespearean Research,’ by Mr. Sidney 
Lee, and on ‘ The Vocation of the Jour- 
nalist,’ by Mr. D. C. Banks. 


ENGLIsH scholars may like to have 
early notice that the Congrés Préhistorique 
de France meets this year at Vannes on 
August 2lst. They can get all informa- 
tion from Dr. Marcel Baudouin, Secrétaire 
général du Comité a Paris, 21, Rue Linné. 

Arter having issued a ‘Histoire de 
VEclairage des Rues de Paris,’ M. Eugéne 
Defrance, the general secretary of the 
society of ‘‘ Conférences Populaires,” an- 
nounces for immediate publication an 
exhaustive account of ‘La Corporation 
des Barbiers, Perruquiers, Coiffeurs, et 
Coiffeuses,’ which should be interesting. 
It will have about 150 curious engravings, 
illustrated address cards, advertisements, 
and so forth. The work is printed at the 
Imprimerie Nationale at Paris, and will 
have a preface by M. Arthur Christian, 
the director of that institution. 


Pror. ALTHOF, whose death in his 
fifty-second year is announced from 
Weimar, was a great-grandson of the poet 
Biirger. His valuable edition of the 
‘ Waltharilied,’ which included a German 
translation of the Latin text, established 
his reputation as a scholar. Among his 
other works were a grammar of Anglo- 
Saxon proper names, and a life of Charle- 
magne. 

Tue Preussische Historische Institut in 
Rome has, according to its recently issued 
annual report, a satisfactory year’s work 
to look back upon. It has published 
several important volumes as the result 
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of examination of Italian archives and 
libraries, and has undertaken research 
work of a very extensive nature for 
seventy-eight foreign scholars who applied 


to it for information. The valuable 
library has been increased by 2,257 
volumes. 


Tue death, in his sixty-third year, is 
announced from Berlin of W. Polstorff, 
the editor of Kladderadatsch, the widely 
known comic paper. 


THE Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest to our readers this week 
are Statement showing Number of 
Voluntary Schools on January Ist, 1906, 
in Urban Areas with a population of 5,000 
and over, in England and Wales respect- 
ively, and their Average Attendance for 
the Year ended July 31st, 1904, &c. (4d.) ; 
and Return showing the Provision made 
by Local Education Authorities for 
enabling Scholars of Public Elementary 
Schools to proceed to Secondary Schools 
or to Pupil-Teacher Centres and Pre- 
paratory Classes by means of Exhibitions, 
Scholarships, &c. (10d.). 
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Observations of a Naturalist in the Pacific 
between 1896 and 1899. By H. B. 
Guppy.—Vol. II. Plant Dispersal. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


In the first volume of this work Dr. Guppy 
addressed himself to the geologist ; in the 
present volume he appeals to the botanist. 
The scope of the work is much wider than 
the title suggests, for the observations on 
which the author’s conclusions are based 
have not been limited to the Pacific, nor 
have they been confined within the indi- 
cated dates. The work is, in fact, a 
valuable contribution to the general sub- 
ject of the distribution and dispersal of 
plants. More than twenty years ago, 
when in the Solomon Islands, the author 
made some observations on the plant- 
stocking of a coral island, which were 
published in the Report of the Challenger 
Expedition ; and from that time he has 
persistently followed up his studies of 
insular floras in various parts of the world. 

From an experimenta] study of the 
buoyancy of seeds and fruits, undertaken 
with the view of ascertaining the part 
which currents play in the dispersal of 
plants, it is concluded that there has been 
at work throughout the ages a natural 
process of sorting, whereby the plants 
with buoyant seeds and seed-vessels have 
been gathered mostly at the sea-coast. 
No direct relation subsists, however, 
between the buoyancy of the vegetable 
structure and the density of sea-water ; 
and the development of buoyant tissues 
in littoral plants is not regarded as due to 
adaptation by natural selection. On this 
subject, therefore, the author’s views run 
counter to those of such authorities as 
Schimper. 

Problems of much significance to the 
Darwinian are presented by the vegeta- 
tion of the tropical mangrove-swamps ; 





and it is interesting to learn that Dr. 
Guppy spent much time in these gloomy 
and dangerous regions, often neglected by 
the botanical traveller. The author’s 
researches were made partly in the man- 
grove-belts around some of the islands of 
Fiji, and partly in those along the coast 
of Ecuador. He suggests that the vivipa- 
rous habit, now represented by the seedling 
hanging from the mangrove, was once 
nearly universal (though by a slip on 
p. 473 the reverse is stated), the earth 
having then been surrounded by a moist 
atmosphere, and screened from the sun’s 
rays by dense clouds. On “ the drying up 
of the planet in the course of ages” 
vivipary has almost disappeared, and the 
rest-period of the seed has been developed 
as an adaptation to seasonal changes. 
But it may be objected that we have 
indeed to go far back in geological history 
before we reach “‘ an age when the same 
climatic conditions prevailed over much 
of the globe”; the researches of Neu- 
mayr, for instance, render it almost 
certain that climatic zones existed as 
far back as the Jurassic period. 

An extremely interesting attempt is 
made to trace the various epochs in the 
floral history of the Pacific islands. After 
the great eruption of Krakatoa, which 
stripped the island of its plants, the new 
vegetation consisted first of ferns and 
algee. Hence it may be assumed that the 
earliest epoch in the development of the 
vegetation of the Pacific was marked by a 
cryptogamic flora. Such plants as ferns 
and lycopods might be introduced by 
wind-borne spores, whilst the littoral 
plants would arrive by the agency of 
currents. To the early “ Age of Ferns 
and Lycopods”’ succeeded the ‘‘ Age of 
Conifer,” when the cone-bearing plants 
were dispersed over the Fijian region, but 
before the existence of the Tahitian and 
Hawaiian islands, so that the conifers of 
Fiji are unknown in these archipelagoes. 

The question of the distribution of the 
genus Dammara is one of much difficulty, 
inasmuch as there is no known method 
by which its cones can be dispersed, either 
by currents or by birds. It seems, there- 
fore, necessary to postulate the existence of 
connexion by land with the south-western 
area. Dr. Guppy, however, has hitherto 
been opposed to the view of a continental 
annexation of the Fijian isles; but he 
now frankly admits that, in view of the 
Dammara difficulty, he is inclined to the 
hypothesis of a great land area in Mesozoic 
times, which became almost submerged 
in the Tertiary period, leaving only a few 
smal] island peaks, including the Fijian 
nuclei, on which the conifers survived. 
During the Tertiary submergence in the 
Western Pacific, volcanic activity in other 
parts built up the Hawaiian and Tahitian 
islands, and it is believed that these new 
tropical lands received their earliest flower- 
ing plants from land to the east. This 
era is called the “ Age of Composite and 
Lobeliacee.”” A characteristic feature of 
the flora of Hawaii is found in its tree 
lobelias and its peculiar genera of arbo- 
rescent and shrubby composite plants, with 
American affinities. The fruits of the 











early Composite were probably dispersed 
by birds, especially in their plumage. 

The next era of plant distribution is 
indicated by the non-endemic genera, and 
represents a general invasion of Indo- 
Malayan plants over all the tropical Pacific, 
the centre of dispersion having been 
shifted from America by the re-emergence 
of the Western Pacific islands, perhaps 
following the latest events of Tertiary 
time. Of the genera which have entered 
the Pacific from the Old World the greater 
number have not advanced eastwards 
beyond the Fijian region. The dispersal 
has been largely effected by the agency of 
frugivorous birds, though it must not be 
forgotten that bats and insects may be 
active seed-carriers. 

According to the author, the area of 
active dispersion has become gradually 
restricted in recent ages, a loss which 
is due to the decreasing activity of 
the agency of birds as plant-dispersers. 
This limitation he connects with the 
differentiation of climate consequent on 
the secular desiccation of the earth. 
Variations of climate have controlled the 
range of the bird, and this change has 
controlled the distribution of the plant, 
so that alterations of climate, bird, and 
plant go together. The geologist, how- 
ever, may be disposed to throw some doubt 
on “the story of a world drying up” 
during the required period. 

Dr. Guppy’s work is one of much im- 
portance, since it embodies the results of 
many years of patient research in various 
parts of the world. Within its covers 
will be found much to interest the botanist, 
the geologist, the geographer, and above 
all the evolutionist ; for the author holds 
that whilst the differentiation of species is 
constantly going on, Nature nowhere lets 
us see the process by which new organic 
types might be developed. 








WE are not surprised to notice that the 
Illustrated Official Guide to the London Zoolo- 
gical Society's Gardens, by Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, has already reached a fourth edition. 
It is an admirable booklet, with just the 
information one wants briefly put, and excel- 
lent illustrations taken from the animals 
themselves in the gardens. These illustra- 
tions have also gone to the making of a series 
of Picture Post Cards which is most attractive. 
The photographers, Mr. W. P. Dando and 
Mr. H. Irving, have evidently done their 
work with skill and care. The advance 
which the gardens have already made under 
the enterprising and scientific management 
of Dr. Chalmers Mitchell is most satisfactory. 
The ‘Guide’ supplies many interesting 
details. We learn, for instance, that the 
great ant-eater thrives on finely minced raw 
meat. The armadillos might serve as a 
political parable, for “these, like most 
animals that in the history of life on the 
world have resorted to protection, are 
extinct.”” The chameleons “ have enormous 
appetites, and it is advisable to fatten them 
in the summer by supplying them with 
abundant cockroaches.” As for the pythons 
and boas, 

‘‘contrary to popular opinion, pig20ns, ducks, 
rabbits, or even goats, when placed with these 
formidable reptiles, display no sign of fear, but 
move about in the most unconcerned way, until 
they are suddenly seized and killed as instan- 
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taneously and painlessly as could be done by 
man.” 

We have quoted enough to show that the 
* Guide ’ is an excellent sixpennyworth. But 
it should be bought in cloth, for it is likely 
to be used often, and no paper cover can 
stand wear. 


Experimental Psychology: a Manual of 
Laboratory Practice. — Vol. I Part I. 
Student’s Manual. Part II. Jnstructor’s 
Manual. By E. B. Titchener. (New York, 
the Macmillan Company.) — These two 
volumes form the companion set to Dr. 
Titchener’s excellent ‘Experimental Psy- 
chology : Qualitative,’ and have the same 
‘merits, being lucid, methodical, and business- 
like in the extreme. They contain material 
hitherto not accessible in English form, 
notably various important findings of the 
late Prof. J. R. L. Delbeeuf, to whose 
memory they are dedicated. In the*case 
of an English reader, they are bound “to 
give furiously to think,’ not} merely for 
what they are in themselves, but likewise 
for what they imply, namely, a psychological 
laboratory elaborately fitted with , appa- 
ratus of all kinds, and filled with a band of 
students devoting unstinted time to organized 
research. Nowhere in our own country 
can these external conditions be said toZbe 
realized, in the absence of which such a book 
as the one before us wears the air of,an utter 
stranger—some academic visitor from Mars. 
Primarily, no doubt, our philosophers, 
wedded to their arm-chair methods, are to 
blame for this lamentable backwardness on 
the part of a country once easily, leader in 
the psychological world ; but to some extent 
also the munificent are at fault for over- 
looking the opportunity to endow a subject 
so practical and progressive. Hadj we, 
indeed, the right to hold up our heads 
at all in respect to this matter, we; might 
hope in time to produce our own manuals 
of experimental psychology, on lines perhaps 
more soundly educational, and at all events 
other than those which Dr. Titchener follows. 
An Oxford man, driven across the Atlantic 
to pursue his chosen studies in a more con- 
genial clime, he has naturally become ame- 
ricanized so far as to prefer the plan—in 
vogue there, but here, not without show of 
reason, suspect—of training the mature 
student, in company with his instructors, 
to the use of what can only be described as the 
feeding-bottle ; as witness the fact that we 
have before us two volumes, one of which 
sets the pupil down to his task, whilst the 
other quietly provides the teacher with the 
crib. But, once more, who are we, and of 
what value is our practical experience, that 
we should carp ? 


Catalogue of the Fossil Plants of the Glos- 
sopteris Flora in the Department of Geology 
in the British Museum (Natural History). 
By E. A. Newell Arber. (Printed by Order 
ot the Trustees.)—The Glossopteris flora, 
which forms the subject of this work, is an 
assemblage of fossil plants found chiefly in 
India and certain parts of the Southern 
hemisphere, and of exceptional interest 
alike to geologist and botanist. Of these 
fossils a fairly representative collection is 
preserved in the Natural History Museum, 
and the task of deseribing them has been 
entrusted to Mr. Newell Arber, who occupies 
at Cambridge the position of University 
Demonstrator in Paleobotany. Mr. Arber 
has carried out his work with much ability 
and thoroughness. Not only has he critically 
studied the specimens with full knowledge 
of the literature of the subject, but he has 
also written a general introduction to the 
Catalogue, giving an excellent summary of 
our present knowledge of the flora; and 
in this way the work has become, in the 





words of its subordinate title, ‘‘ a monograph 
of the Permo-Carboniferous Flora of India 
and the Southern Hemisphere.” 

The flora takes its name from a charac- 
teristic fern-like plant which Brongniart in 
1828 called Glossopteris ; but as its fructifica- 
tion was until recently unknown, and is 
still a matter of discussion, its exact syste- 
matic position is not free from doubt. The 
rhizome, however, is represented by the 
curious fossil long known as Vertebraria. 
Formerly it was believed that Glossopteris 
and its associates were of Mesozoic age, but 
it is now shown beyond doubt that they 
flourished during late Carboniferous and 
Permian times. The flora spread over a 
great part of that vast continental region 
which Suess has termed Gondwana-land, 
and of which scattered relics survive in 
India, Australasia, South Africa, and South 
America. It is believed that this area 
must have been connected with a northern 
continental region, forming a distinct palzo- 
botanical province, and by this means the 
Glossopteris flora migrated into Russia. 
The name Gondwana-land is taken from the 
Gondwana beds of India, a great series of 
freshwater deposits well developed in the 
Central Provinces, and named by the late 
Mr. Medlicott on account of their develop- 
ment in the counties south of the Narbada 
valley, formerly inhabited by Gond tribes. 
The hypothetical Gondwana-land corre- 
sponds in part with the Lemuria of zoolo- 
gists. Much yet remains to be learnt about 
the Glossopteris flora and the conditions 
under which it flourished, but the work of 
the future student will be greatly lightened 
by his having at his side this excellent 
monograph, where he will find a summary 
of all that has hitherto been done on the 
subject, both on the geological and the 
botanical side. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Pror. Hamy has been elected President 
of the Society of Anthropology of Paris for 
1906. He served the same office in 1884, 
and this is the first instance in the history 
of the Society of a president serving twice. 
The practice has hitherto been to elect the 
senior vice-president, but on this occasion 
M. Daveluy declined the honour, and the 
second vice-presidency was vacant by the 
lamented death of M. Girard de Rialle. No 
worthier recipient of the honour of a second 
presidency can be imagined than M. Hamy. 
On April 26th he opened a course of lectures 
at the New Galleries of the Rue de Buffon 
on recent progress in the study of prehistoric 
anthropology. On the 2nd inst. M. Marcellin 
Boule opened in the same galleries a course 
of lectures on human paleontology. 

Prof. Hamy has contributed to L’ Anthro- 
pologie a note upon a deposit of worked 
labradorites discovered by Dr. Maclaud at 
the confluence of the Féfiné and of the Rio 
Grande, in Portuguese Guinea, in February, 
1903. The implements are roughly fash- 
ioned, and some retain the natural surface 
on one side. Capt. Duchemin has addressed 
to Prof. Hamy a communication on the 
megaliths of the Gambia. Some previous 
observations of the tumuli of the valley of 
the Gambia by Capt. Duchemin formed the 
subject of a paper read by M. Hamy before 
the Academy of Inscriptions. Numerous 
examples have been found of ten or more 
monoliths arranged in a circle, with a 
detached line of monoliths to the east, and 
no tumulus. In two such monuments at 
Dialato vases were found. The condition 
of the remains of human skeletons indicated 
that they had undergone a previous inhuma- 





tion elsewhere while the monument was in 
preparation. 

An important contribution to L’ Anthro- 
pologie is made by Dr. J. Decorse, on the 
habitation and the village at the Congo and 
at the Chari. The incessant storm of rain in 
Equatorial Congo during three-quarters of 
the year render necessary a type of habita- 
tion that can resist the wind; hence the 
buildings are rectangular. In Banda, where 
the rains are not so long continued or so 
frequent, a circular type is adopted, forming, 
in fact, a cone of straw, with a narrow 
entrance. The author prints several plans 
of the interiors, showing their furniture. 
In the dry regions a similar type of building 
is adopted. He remarks that a number of 
place-names accepted in geography for the 
villages are merely equivalents of “‘ I don’t 
know,” ‘‘ It has no name,” or “‘ It doesn’t 
matter,” or of the words “water” or 
** mountain.” 

With regard to the ivory images of rein- 
deer from Bruniquel, of which one is in the 
British Museum and another in the Piette 
collection at the Musée de St. Germain, the 
Abbé H. Breuil contends that they are not, 
as has been suggested, handles of daggers, 
but declines to offer any definite opinion as 
to what other purpose they may have served. 
He thanks Mr. Read, of the British Museum, 
for enabling him to examine the specimen 
there. 

The Thirteenth International Congress of 
Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology 
was held at Monaco from the 16th to the 
22nd of April under the patronage of the 
Prince. Excursions were made to the 
caverns of Baoussé-Roussé, to Mont-Bastide, 
and to the numerous dolmens and other 
prehistoric remains in the environs of Grasse. 
Dr. Sturge, of Nice, and Dr. Johnston Lavis, 
of Beaulieu, invited the members of the Con- 
gress to inspect their collections. 

The Sixth International Congress of 
Criminal Anthropology was held at Turin 
on April 28th, under the presidency, of 
Prof. Lombroso. 

To the last number for 1905 of Folk- 
lore Mr. R. E. Dennett contributes notes on 
the Bavili, a people living in the northern 
portion of the Loango territory in French 
Congo. He furnishes some evidence of 
the ideas existing among them as to 
shadows, ghosts, human intelligence, and 
the voice or soul of the dead. This voice, 
as the soul of an ancestor, is believed 
to cause women to bear children; it also 
appears in a mischievous capacity, as causing 
babies to fall sick; and that of a relative 
recently deceased is supposed to enter the 
head of a surviving relative and inspire good 
thoughts and guidance. Another com- 
munication by the same author relates to 
the people of South Nigeria. On a visit to 
the neighbourhood of Benin in 1903 Mr. 
Dennett had an opportunity of witnessing 
the celebration by the chief Ogugu of the 
anniversary of the death of his father, and 
also a ladies’ dance. He states that the 
operations of the secret societies are under- 
going a change for the worse. Notice is also 
taken in Folk-lore of the recent issue of a 
pamphlet of twenty pages, entitled ‘ Anthro- 
pological Queries for Central Africa,’ with a 
prefatory note by Mr. Charles H. Read, of 
the British Museum; and the queries are 
described as terse, practical, and thorough. 








SOCIETIES. 


British Acapemy. — April 80.— Prof. James. 
Ward in the chair.—Prof. Bosanquet read a paper 
on ‘The Meaning of Teleology.’ The object of 
the paper was to draw attention to the aspect of 
teleology which is not due to activity in time, but 
which alone can be ascribed to any reality con- 
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ceived as timeless. The consequence to be derived 
from this point of view is the importance of the 
teleology of the world, as evinced in the course of 
evolution and of history, in comparison with the 
part played by finite consciousness and subjective 
selection, which appeared to the writer to have 
been exaggerated in anti-naturalist polemic. It 
was argued that the position of finite conscious- 
ness, while by no means that assigned it by 
‘‘epiphenomenalism,” is nevertheless epipheno- 
menal in the sense of being rather a revelation 
prepared by a long course of development, which 
the self presupposes and is founded upon, than 
the main vehicle of design in evolution and history, 
as appears to follow from the views criticized. 
The philosophy of history was more especially 
appealed to against the idea that history can be 
regarded as the design of finite minds. 

ay 2.—Lord Reay, President, in the chair.— 
Prof. Skeat read a paper on ‘The Problem of 
English Spelling.’ The question of spelling reform 
has been under serious consideration at various 
times during the last forty years ; and it must be 
admitted that, as far as any practical results are 
concerned, no observable progress has been made. 
But as regards the theory of it a good deal has 
been achieved. For it soon dawned upon serious 
inquirers that the first step towards it must be 
taken by examining the meaning of the symbols 
which we employ in spelling our words. The 
labours of Dr. Ellis and Dr. Sweet have proved 
very fruitful in results, and the history of the 
meaning of our written symbols is now accurately 
known. The first part of Ellis’s ‘ Early English 
Pronunciation’ appeared in 1869, and Sweet’s 
* History of English Sounds’ in 1888. Two other 
works upon the subject are of especial value, viz., 
Dr. Murray’s work on ‘ The Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland,’ published in 1870-72; and 
the ‘ English Dialect Grammar,’ published by Dr. 
Wright in 1905. It is generally agreed, amongst 
the students of spelling, that the best kind of 
reform would be one in which the symbols em- 
ployed should represent the sounds of spoken Latin 
of the Augustan age. But the very great changes 
that have taken place in the values of English 
vowels are such as to render a scheme of the sort 
extremely unacceptable to an Englishman. 
Failing this, it is contended that it ought to be 
possible so to amend our modern spelling as_ to 
render it more consistent and less chaotic and 
grotesque. In this form the problem has been 
carefully considered by the Philological Society, 
and an enumeration of the most desirable changes 
was published by that Society in 1881, entitled 
‘Partial Corections of English Spellings approved 
by the Philological Society,’ and edited by Dr. 
Sweet. By way of example, it was proposed to 
abolish the final e after v in the verb ¢o liv, in order 
to distinguish it from the adjective live. Since 
that date, efforts at reform have languished in 
England, though a good deal of enthusiasm 
regarding it has been displayed in America. 
For practical purposes, all spelling reform has 
been made impossible by the hostile action of the 
press. Such opposition is unintelligent, and due 
to the fact that the number of journalists 
acquainted with the principles of phonetics is very 
limited. The only remedy is that a knowledge of 
phonetics should become more general. It is not 
unlikely that a marked and rapid advance in this 
science would result from an adoption in our 
schools of a Roman pronunciation of Latin. This 
would at once illuminate our perceptions of 
written symbols and enable us to see their true 
and historical meaning. Should spelling reform 
be first effected in America, it may perhaps be an 
advantage, since the history of the language is 
there more widely known. The president of an 
American university recently said to Prof. Skeat, 
with emphasis and truth, ‘‘In our universities 
English takes the first place”: a fact which an 
Englishman can hardly even understand.—A dis- 
cussion followed. 


GroLocicaL.—April 25.—Dr. J. E. Marr, V.P., 
in the chair.—The following communications were 
read : ‘Trilobites from Bolivia, collected by Dr. 
J. W. Evans in 1901-2,’ by Mr. P. Lake,—‘ Grap- 
tolites from Bolivia, collected by Dr. Evans,’ by 
Dr. Ethel M. R. Wood,—and ‘The Phosphatic 
Chalks of Winterbourne and Boxford, Berkshire,’ 
by Messrs. H. J. Osborne White and Llewellyn 
Treacher. 











PuiLoLoaicaL. — May 4.—Annual Meeting.— 
Prof. Gollancz in the chair.—The Treasurer read 
his Cash-Account. — The meeting thanked the 
Council of University College for allowing the 
Society the use of the College rooms for their 
meetings.—The following members were elected 
officers for the next session: President, Rev. Prof. 
Skeat ; Vice-Presidents, Dr. W. Stokes, Dr. H. 
Sweet, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, Prof. Napier, and Dr. H. Bradley; 
Ordinary Members of Council, Messrs. E. L. 
Brandreth, S. Dickson Brown, W. A. Craigie, and 
F. T. Elworthy, Dr. T. Ely, Mr. D. Ferguson, 
Profs. G. Foster, I. Gollancz, W. P. Ker, Law- 
rence, and Littledale, Mr. G. Neilson, Mr. H. A. 
Nesbitt, Dr. H. Oelsner, Profs. Postgate, Ridge- 
way, and Rippmann, Mr. W. H. Stevenson, Prof. 
J. Strachan, and Mr. H. B. Wheatley ; Treasurer, 

Dawson ; Hon. Sec., Dr. J. Furnivall.— 
Prof. Skeat read a paper on ‘ English Etymologies,’ 
some of which are here noted. Awp in Dunbar’s 
‘ Thistle and Rose,’ st. 18, is not a curlew, but the 
Northern form of alp, a bullfinch. The toy called 
a bandalore seems to be a confused form, due to 
E. band, from F. brandil/oir, a swing, a thing that 
dangles. Battel, a buttery-account, is explained 
by Minsheu 8.x. ‘Size,’ and is probably allied to 
battle, adj., nourishing ; ef. Mid. Dan. bade/, Dan. 
dial., baddel, fat, thriving, plump; and E. batten. 
Bisson is known to be the O. Northumb. besene, 
pl., blind; perhaps from be-, privative, as in 
behead, and A.-S. syn, sight: so that besene meant 
‘*sightless.” Bracken seems to occur in Kemble, 
‘Cod. Dipl.,’ v. 277. Bush seems to go back to 
an A.-S. *byse ; many early references were given. 
Buskin may be from O.F. bousequin, an early 
variant of brousequin (Godefroy’s supplement) ; 
perhaps from Ital. Ulorzachino, a derivative of 
borza, borsa, a leathern purse or case. If coke 
originally meant a clot or cake, cf. Norw. kok, 
Swed. koka, a clod,alump. A.-S. glind, a place 
railed in, is not in the dictionaries. Griddle is the 
A.-F. gridile, in a Nominale which is now in the 
press. Nailbourn has better authority than eyle- 
bourn. Nook is the Norw. nok, only given by 
Aasen in his supplement. Rogue may be from 
Low G. rook, a rook, a thief, a cheat. Slab, adj., 
in ‘Macbeth,’ is Middle Danish, and originally 
meant slippery, hence viscous. S/eave (of care) is 
the E. Friesic s/éve (Koolman), borrowed from the 
High German schldufe, schleife, a slip-knot, hence 
a tangle; sleave-silk is allied. Sot is a native 
word. Stalemate, formerly stale, is from O.F. 
estal, a fixed position from which one cannot move; 
E. stall. Swig, Scot. swey, sweig, is from S. Norw. 
sveg, a gulp, a swig, from suegje, by-form of 
svelgja, to swallow. Tun is from the Celtic type 
*tunnd, a skin; and the A.-S. tyncen meant an 
inflated skin, such as is used for helping swimmers. 





Royat_ Inxstirvution. — May 7. — The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Mr. H. 
Ballantyne, Sir Walter Balfour Barttelot, Dr. Gustav 
Hamel, Mr. W. M. Mordey, and Capt. Adrian Rose 
were elected Members. —It was announced that the 
President had nominated the following Vice- 
Presidents for the ensuing year: Lord Alverstone, 
Sir William Huggins, Lord Kelvin, Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, Lord Sanderson, Sir James Stirling, Sir 
James Crichton - Browne (Treasurer), and Sir 
William Crookes (Honorary Secretary). 





Socrety oF Enctneers.—May 7.—Mr. Maurice 
Wilson, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on ‘The Chemistry and Bacteriology of Potable 
Waters,’ by Mr. David Sommerville. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Heraldry in relation to the Applied Arts,’ 
Lecture I., Mr. G. W. Eve. (Cantor Lecture.) 

—_ Surveyors’ Institution, 8. 

Tves. Royal Institution, 5.—‘Glande and their Products,’ Lecture II.’ 
rof. W. Stirling. 

_ Faraday, 8.—‘* The Electrolysis of Fused Zinc Chloride in Cells 
Heated Externally,’ Mr. J. L. F. Vogel; ‘Sensitiveness of 
the Platinum Electrode,’ Dr. H. D. Law. 

— Zoological, 8.30. 

Wep. Meteorological, 4.30.—‘An Instrument for testing and adjust- 
ing the Campbell-Stokes Sunshi ecorder,) Dr. W. N. 
Shaw and Mr. G. C. Simpson; ‘The Development and Pro- 
gress of the Thunder Squall of February 8th, 1906,’ Mr. 
R. G. K. Lempfert. 

—  Folk-Lore, 8.— ‘Some Notes from South Africa,’ Mr. E. 8. 
Hartland. 

— Microscopical, 8. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Development of Water-marking in 

Tand le and Machine-made Papers,’ Mr. Clayton Beadle. 








Tuvrs. Royal, 4.30. 
— Royal Institution, 5.—‘The Influence of Ptolemaic |Egypt on 
reco-Roman Civilization,’ Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 








Tuvrs. Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ Notes on Overhead 
a ga of Tramways,’ Messrs. R. N. Tweedy and H. 
Judgeon. 

— Chemical, 8.30.—‘The Relation between Absorption Spectra 
and Chemical Constitution: Part VI. The Phenyl Hydra- 
zones of Simple Aldehydes and Ketones,’ Messrs. E. C. C. 
Baly and W. B. Tuck; ‘ Aromatic Compounds obtained from 
the Hydroaromatic Series: Part II. The Action of Phos- 
phorus Pentachloride on Trimethyldinydroresorcin,’ Messrs. 
A y. Crossley and J. 8. ills; ‘Studies of Dynamic 
Isomerism: Part V. Isomeric Sulphonie - Derivatives of 
Camphor,’ Messrs. T. M. Lowry and E. Magson ; ‘ Studies 
on Basic Carbonates: Part I. Magnesium Carbonates,’ Mr. 
W. A. Davis. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—‘ Excavations on the Site of the 
Roman City at Caerwent in 1905," Mr. A. T. Martin; ‘ Early 
wee of Knights from Tilsworth Church, Beds,’ Mr. 

y. DD. Carée. 


Fat. Royal Institution, 9.— ‘International Science,’ Prof. A. 
Schuster. s “ 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Old and the New Chemistry, 


Lecture I., Prof. Sir J. Dewar. 








Science Gossip. 


AccorDING to the Indian papers, an 
English engineer, Mr. E. C. Young, has just 
accomplished an interesting journey through 
Southern ¢ China into India. Leaving 
Tientsin on October Ist, he proceeded by 
sea to Tongking, and, travelling through 
that province by the French railway, 
he arrived at Lao Kai on October 24th. 
Entering Yunnan and still following the 
railway, he reached Mong-tze, where he 
left ‘our neighbours hard at work. He 
says, that the physical difficulties they 
have to overcome are great, but that 
their chief trouble arises from disease 
among the labourers. Mr. Young then 
visited Yunnan-fu and Ta-li-fu. Leaving 
the latter place, he crossed the Mekong, 
reaching Lu-kou on the Salween on Decem- 
ber 15th. He then wished to explore the 
right bank of the Salween, but when he 
reached the territory of the Ulu-Lamas most 
of his transport coolies deserted him, owing 
to the threatening attitude of the local 
tribesmen. But for the fidelity of his 
Chinese servants he would have been left 
stranded. He then passed through a region 
hitherto unvisited by any white man, of 
which, unfortunately, no details are to hand. 
He entered Upper Burma on March 15th, 
but did not reach Sadya, on the Bramaputra, 
till the 9th of last month. 


As comet 6b, 1906 (discovered by Herr 
Kopff on March 3rd), is now known to have 
passed its perihelion on October 19th, 
whereas comet b,%1905 (discovered by M. 
Schaer on November 17th) was in_peri- 
helion on October 26th, the former will have 
its permanent reckoning as comet IV., 
1905, and the latter as comet V., 1905. 

A NEW variable star has been detected 
in the constellation Auriga by Mr. Stanley 
Williams at Hove. It is numbered 
+39°.1138 in the Bonn ‘ Durchmusterung,’ 
where it is rated of 7°5 magnitude. Mr. 
Williams discovered its variability by com- 
paring two photographs taken with a 
4°4 inch portrait lens. Visual observations 
obtained on 29 nights between January 22nd 
and March 12th show that the period is very 
nearly equal to 12 days. The photographic 
range of variation is from 7°45 to 8°37 
magnitude. The star will be reckoned as 
var. 33, 1906, Aurige. 

ANOTHER small planet was photographic- 
ally discovered by Herr Kopff at the Konig- 
stuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on the 21st 
ult. 

Bulletin No. 93 of the Lick Obser- 
vatory contains the detailed measures of 
350 new double stars discovered with the 
36-inch and 12-inch telescopes by Prof. 
R. G. Aitken ; and No. 94 the results of the 
observations of the satellites of Uranus 
obtained in 1904 and 1905, of those of the 
satellites of Saturn in 1905, and of the fifth 
satellite of Jupiter in 1904 and 1905. 

WE have received the fourth number of 
vol. xxxv. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
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Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing the results 
of Prof. Mascari’s observations of the solar 
protuberances as seen at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Catania, during 1905 ; and an account 
of the photographic observations of the solar 
eclipse of August 30th, also obtained at 
Catania, by Prof. Bemporad and Signor 
Mazzarella. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Second Notice.) 

Last week’s notice of the Royal Academy 
was to some extent devoted to clearing the 
ground—to dealing with such works as, 
aiming at little more than momentary 
attractiveness, obscure those of more serious 
value. Before proceeding, however, to the 
search for whatever work of the latter sort 
is to be found at the Academy, a word may 
be in place with regard to the Chantrey 
purchases for the year: reference to the 
matter shall be brief, in consideration of the 
feelings of Academicians, some of whom 
have been heard to complain bitterly of the 
intrusion of comments by the press as to 
such purchases. 

Properly to safeguard such susceptibilities, 
we would fain criticize the action of the 
powers that be to some extent from the point 
of view of their own intentions. Virgil has 
a passage in which he describes the condition 
of the heroes in Hades, who, as on earth, 
engage in their customary, but now endless 
sports, the while their sleek steeds crop the 
Elysian fields; and even thus the Aca- 
demician, when his Pegasus has got past 
work, looks forward to an after-existence 
in the Tate Gallery precisely similar to that 
he enjoyed at Burlington House. The Tate 
Gallery is to be an exact reproduction of the 
Royal Academy, only eternal; and to this 
limbo the authorities consign every artistic 
fashion that appears upon their walls, so 
soon as it has demonstrated its incapacity 
to produce any but Academy pictures. 
From this point of view their choice of Mr. 
Craig’s version of Mr. Abbey’s formula (The 
Heretic, No. 280) is altogether admirable, the 
movement being just at that degree of stale- 
ness that calls for burial. Mr. Leslie’s 
Deserted Mill (179) is another example of the 
Council’s habit of buying a faint reflection, 
though in this instance a gentle and a harm- 
less one, of something that may originally 
have had some life in it. Mr. Anning Bell’s 
water-colour at the Old Society is the work 
of a decorator astray. Water-colour, alike 
by the smallness of the scale appropriate 
to it and from the fact that it must have a 
glass over it to keep it clean, is a medium that 
lends itself little to decoration : on the other 
hand, the universal portability of its materials 
and the way in which it lends itself to easy 
and exact delineation seem to mark it out 
as a medium for breaking in new material 
to artistic ends, for producing work that has 
the interest and utility of original research. 
For no purpose, unfortunately, is it so rarely 
used by the countless painters who practise 
the art to-day, almost all of them having 
discovered in it a means of doing more easily, 
if not so well, anything that has been done 
in other mediums before. In such hands 
we find that nothing can be more empty, 
or, after a short acquaintance, more boring, 
than a well-laid water-colour wash, and Mr. 
Anning Bell—a man always of rather indo- 
lent invention, and needing the stimulus of 
a space to fill or a decorative scheme to play 
up to—promises to become one of the many 
water-colour painters who furnish the Water- 
Colour Room at the Academy, distinguished 
only from the others by a more workmanlike 








knowledge of colour-effect and a more 
massive composition. 

The remaining purchase of the Council 
is a large, empty landscape (Birnam Wood, 
246) of thoroughly average Academy quality, 
by Mr. David Farquharson. The habit of 
exhibiting at the Academy tends naturally 
to a neglect of the refinements of painting, 
the expert knowing well that his work, bald 
and rather flavourless as it may appear at 
home, will pass very well here if it have but a 
sufficiently obvious effect to enable it to hold 
its own in the competitive crowd. The 
regular painter for the Academy comes, then, 
to regard that institution very much as a cook 
regards an oven. He puts in a raw, un- 
appetizing article, and the oven does the rest. 
Something of this creeps in almost inevitably 
into the work of painters of much greater 
native gift than the very respectable Mr. 
Farquharson. Mr. Aumonier is one of the 
healthiest and most natural of English 

ainters, but a long experience has made 

im almost consciously refrain from pushing 
his work to its full possibilities; he never 
really attempts the exquisite, knowing (and 
who shall say he is wrong ?) that it would 
be thrown away in this milieu. His Top 
of the Common (242) is broad and single in 
effect, though not so good in composition 
as his Chantrey picture last year (one of the 
successes of the Academic choice). Having 
kept up so long his standard of production, 
this painter might reasonably be received 
into the fold of acknowledged ‘‘ Masters of 
the British School,” and picture-dealers 
might agree for once to waive the objection 
that consists in his being alive. : 

Still better than Mr. Aumonier’s picture, 
and perhaps the finest landscape in the 
Academy, Mr. Buxton Knight’s The Hamlet 
(156) wins you by sheer force of sincerity. 
Here is a painter who means what he says 
where the others seem only to want you to 
think they mean it. The work is coarsely 
and clumsily painted, but is clear of the 
affectation of men whoaimat such a technique 
and paint on old canvases covered with rough, 
corrugated paint brushed in any direction 
but the right one. In a word, here is a 
rustic but uncorrupted talent. If there is 
little attempt at beauty of surface, at pre- 
ciousness of quality, it is because the painter 
has not been bred in surroundings that 
suggested to him the possibilities of paint 
in this direction. His work is very refresh- 
ing among the smooth nonentities and nega- 
tive virtues of the usual exhibition landscape. 


Cleverer and more adroit than either of 
these painters, Mr. David Murray represents 
the taste of the average man, but with a 
much more than average vitality ; and it is 
this vitality, the zest with which he ap- 
proaches his work, that makes him interest- 
ing. He will paint you a “‘ morceau ” with 
extraordinary skill—witness the skilful per- 
spective of the water in his TJ'ees (292) or 
certain passages in the more successful 
Farewell to the Forest (168); but to a severe 
taste he seems to spangle these pictures 
too gracefully with gold, to fringe these 
light trees too daintily to taste; in a word, 
the pictures are a little overtrimmed—aimed 
too deliberately at a public that loves to be 
assured with such convincing realism that the 
world is all barley sugar. Mr. Alfred East 
owes some of his success to the same talents 
of flattery. Hedoes not bring to the task such 
powers of painting as Mr. Murray, but has 
a more poetic taste and rather more variet 
in composition, A Midland Valley (131) 
being his best picture ; while other workers 
in the same field are Mr. MacBride (Sheep- 
dipping, 68) and Mr. Adrian Stokes. Islands 
of the Adriatic (358), by the last, seems 
to represent a small model of a landscape, 





so difficult is it to accept the loose shingle 
of the foreground as of the same stuff as the 
hill-tops, with which manifestly it should 
be on a level. 

If these painters suffer a little from the 
need of painting for a public, there are also 
dangers besetting the painter who is too 
much wrapt in himself. Mr. Edward Stott, 
brooding over his pictures, bent on endow- 
ing them with an unearthly mystery and 

reciousness, gains thereby some qualities. 

e falls, on the other hand, into a timidity 
that, by the time his picture approaches. 
completion, makes him incapable of painting 
anything in a decisive manner, or of doing 
anything but whittle away with little bits 
of broken colour, occasionally, as in the 
vista of sky and distance caught between 
the sheets of his Washing Day (274), of a 
cloying and disgraceful iridescence. This, 
however, is better than some of his pictures, 
and the principal figure of the red-headed girk 
is more nobly designed than usual. Yet 
there are bits of drawing in the hands and 
arms which the painter clearly could not 
bring himself to tackle ; while the colour in 
the washing basket dates evidently from a 
time when this most emotional of painters. 
had dropped from the top of ecstasy into 
the region of hysteria. Absolutely at the 
opposite pole of art in his perfect capacity 
and common sense, Mr. Munnings has one 
of the most satisfactory pictures in the Aca- 
demy in his Ponies at a Horse Fair (416), 
which it would be ridiculous to call a great 
work, but which is a very welcome one. It 
is to be hoped that his extreme cleverness 
will not delude Mr. Munnings into producing 
very many large pictures like his Meet at the 
* Bell” (540), which recalls Mr. Furse not too 
advantageously ; the smaller scale and more 
intimate handling are clearly better suited 
both to his subjects and his talent. Mr. 
La Thangue has shown how quickly such a 
talent may run to seed if given unlimited 
canvas to spread itself upon, and Mr. Mun- 
nings, with greater native gift for painting 
and carrying less weight of academic pre- 
judice than Mr. La Thangue, may go far 
if he avoid the pitfall of pretentious ambition 
— if, above all, he can gain a little distinction 
without losing his happy trick of forgetting 
himself and all the rules of art in front of an 
interesting subject. 

Distinction, refinement, are unfortunately 
hardly ever to be found nowadays joined to 
any degree of executive skill, and here is the 
importance of Mr. J. H. Lorimer as a painter. 
In the little superficial elegances that stand 
for distinction to the world he is singularly 
deficient. His ladies’ clothes are never 
thoroughly well cut, though he seems to 
want them to be so; there is always some- 
thing in his line that is tired and destitute 
of spring; and thus, for all their cleanness 
and purity of taste, his pictures have not 
entirely the invigorating quality a great work 
of art should have. His picture of a mother 
and child, called Hush / (712), has a kind 
of maimed nobility that is rather depressing, 
the colour is so clever and so bad, the 
mother’s figure so beautifully conceived, yet 
in every line so “‘ flat,” slightly but definitely 
out of tune. Only the baby’s head and the 
rustling doves on the window-sill are com- 
pletely satisfactory in their suggestion of 
whispering quiet, the first slow stirrings out 
of blank unconsciousness, the exquisite 
moment that the mother with her steadying 
hand would mercifully prolong. 

Not for the first time does Mr. Lorimer 
bring into the Academy this disquieting 
note of poetry, of seriousness, and considera- 
tion of his work makes one impatient of 
much that in other moods might appear 
praiseworthy. Trivial by comparison seems 
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Mr. Sims in The Land of Nod (77), with so | River Scene, with Dutch fishing - boats, 225gs. | Lépine, Le Pont des Arts, 5,250fr. C. Monet, 


much brilliance of execution, but so little 
gense of creative design. His work at 
bottom recalls those creations of the artistic 
photographer in which models are posed in 
the studio and a sky is “‘ printed in ’’ behind. 
Yet what dexterity is in the dark passages 
in the background, if you consider them on 
their merits as fragments! Mr. Water- 
house’s Danaides (232) have the fretful 
weariness of Kentish Town housewives 
oppressed by eternal cleaning, and are 
evidently studied from life with a sympathy 
that might win us, were they not made 
frivolous by a pseudo-artistic decoration of 
blue draperies and what not that prevents 
us from taking them seriously, or which, 
at any rate, emphasizes the petty and peevish 
nature of their tragedy, real enough in all 
conscience. It is rather with Mr. Lorimer’s 
picture, his only contribution to the show, 
that we prefer to close this notice, as a work 
that shows a groping after the ultimate sense 
of things. Even the colourless setting of the 
room where everything is white has a suita- 
bility as suggesting a sort of blank field for 
the dawning sense. Perhaps, indeed, we 
are wrong in ascribing unconsciousness to 
the artist, and the gaudy landscape seen 
out of the window may typify the full colours 
of active life. Then the discordance even 
has a value, and the mother’s gesture is 
justified indeed. For us who dwell in the 
garish day the picture may well be dis- 
couraging. 








THE ROKEBY VELAZQUEZ. 
47, Victoria Street, S.W., May 7th, 1906. 

Wit# reference to the letter published in 
your last issue regarding the measurements 
of the Rokeby Velazquez, it was fully 
explained by Lord Balcarres, M.P., the 
Chairman, at the general meeting of the 
National Art-Collections Fund held at 
Burlington House on April 26th last, that 
the mistake had arisen through the outside 
measurements of the picture having been 
mistaken for the sight measurements. Steps 
‘were at once taken to correct this error, 
and every member of the Fund and every 
subscriber to the purchase of the picture 
was informed, prior to the appearance of 
your correspondent’s complaint, that the 
exact dimensions of the canvas are 484 in. 

by 694 in. IsmpORE SPIELMANN, 

Rosert C. WItt, 
Hon. Secretaries, National Art-Collec- 
tions Fund. 








THE MAPPIN AND OTHER SALES. 


Messrs. Curistiz’s sale last Saturday com- 
prised important modern pictures and water-colour 
drawings collected by Sir Frederick T. Mappin, 
and various other properties. Sir Frederick had 
purchased many of his pictures in the days when 
those artists who are somewhat vaguely classified 
as mid-Victorian were very much in vogue—at the 
Royal Academy as well as in the auction-room. 
‘Tastes have changed, and the prices of thirty and 
forty years ago are no longer paid for the works 
‘sold on Saturday. It should be pointed out 
‘that many of these ‘‘ fancy” prices were those of 
ithe auction-room and the dealer, and not always 
‘those the artist received. As an instance, we 
—_ mention Mr. Frith’s highly-finished picture 
called ‘Pope makes Love to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu,’ from the Royal Academy of 1852: the 
artist himself tells us that he received 350gs. for 
it (‘My Autobiography,’ 1888, p. 149), and yet at 
the Hargreaves sale of 1873 it brought 1,350gs., 
and at the Holdsworth sale in 1881, 1,190gs., 
whilst on Saturday it went for 460gs. 

Coming to the details of the sale, we note that 
62 lots realized 6,747/. 3s. The principal pictures 
were: R. P. Bonington, View of a Canal, Venice, 
‘with gondolas and figures, 130gs. P. J. Clays, 





A. L. Egg, Pepys’s Introduction to Nell Gwynn, 
150gs. (this once changed hands for 1,200gs., and 
at the Bolckow sale of 1888 brought 400gs.). 
T. Faed, From Dawn to Sunset, Royal Academy, 
1862, engraved by S. Cousins, 500gs. (in 1867 this 
realized 1,700gs.). R. Giannetti, Titian at the 
Court of Ferrara, 580gs. F. Goodall, Raising the 
Maypole, Royal Academy, 1851, engravet 

E. Goodall, 400gs. (the previous sales of this wor 
were: Hammond, 1854, 805gs.; Brassey, 1873, 
1,400gs. ; and Bolckow, 1891, 540gs.). A.C. Gow, 
A Suspicious Guest, Royal Academy, 1870, 190gs. 
P. Graham, The Sea breaking on a Kocky Coast, 
1871, 100gs. Gyula Benczur (not, as catalogued, 
‘‘ Benezur Gyula”), The Assault on the Tuileries, 
dated Munich, 1872, 525gs. W. Miiller, The Skirts 
of the Forest of Fontainebleau, with figures by P. F. 
Poole, 200gs. (at the Timmins sale, 1873, 600gs., 
and Addington, 1886, 170gs.). Erskine Nicol, 
Shebeen House, 1858, 680gs. (in this there was a 
considerable profit, as it was bought at the 
Brocklebank ‘sale in 1893 for 400gs.). J. Phillip, 
Going to the Fountain, Andalusia, 1863, 145gs. 
(in 1886 it realized 335gs.); Scene from ‘The 
Heart of Midlothian,’ 1852, engraved, 105gs. (in 
1881 it brought 450gs.). Laslett J. Pott, Gretna 
Green, 1886, 170gs. Marcus Stone, Edward II. 
and his Favourite Piers Gaveston, Royal Academy, 
1872, 210gs. (in 1895 it fetched 480gs.) ; Claudio, 
deceived by Don Juan, accuses Hero, 1861, 95gs. 
(in 1892 it realized 105gs. ). 

The second portion of the day’s sale (lots 63 to 
140, total 5,350/. 17s.) comprised the collections of 
Mrs. Mayall, Miss Lee, and other properties. The 
first named included—Drawings: Birket Foster, 
Peasant Children before a Cottage Door, 1l5gs. 
S. Prout, A Normandy Street Scene, 60gs. 
Pictures : B. W. Leader, The River near Bettws- 
y-Coed, 1868, 145gs. Miss Lee’s pictures included: 
J. Benlliure, In the Guard-Room, 100gs.  Fla- 
meng, Cour de la Reine Jeanne, Alhambra, 115gs. 
J. Gallegos, Choir Practice, St. Mark’s, Venice, 
110gs.; The Confessional in a Spanish Church, 
1894, 105gs. P. Joanowitch, The Winning Card, 
Montenegrin Peasants, 132gs. The miscellaneous 

roperties included the following drawings : 

urner, The Valley of St. Gothard, 160gs. Sam 
Bough, Landscape, with cottage and two figures 
by a stream, 1851, 100gs.; Cockburnspath, 50gs. 
Pictures: L. Deutsch, The Amber, 1896, 240gs. 
Whistler, On the Coast of Brittany, 1861 (exhibited 
by Mr. Ross Winans at the New Gallery, 1905), 
600gs. H. Fantin-Latour, A Bowl of Roses, 1882, 
190gs. G. F. Watts, Venetian Lady of Quality, 
in crimson dress, holding a fan, 130gs. T. S. 
Cooper, Two Cows and Six Sheep by a Stream, 
1865, 145gs. A. C. Gow, Bothwell, Royal 
Academy, 1883, 175gs. J.C. Hook, Salmon from 
Skye, 1882, 440gs. Briton Riviére, Union is 
Strength, Royal Academy, 1886, 150gs.; The 
Enchanted Castle, Royal Academy, 1884, 160gs. 
The last four were in the H. J. Turner sale of 
April 4th, 1903, when they apparently did not 
reach the reserve prices. 

Messrs. Christie’s sale on Monday consisted of 
the collection of ancient and modern pictures and 
drawings formed by the late Mr. Ernest Schwa- 
bacher, 139 lots realizing 2,255/. 2s. Very few of 
the lots call for notice, but the following drawings 
may be mentioned: Lawrence, two portraits in 
pencil and colour, Miss Matilda Fielding, 80gs., 
and A Lady, 75gs. D. Gardner, A Lady, in white 
dress with blue sash, 155gs. J. Russell, Harry 
Bonar and his Sister Agnes, when children, signed 
and dated 1801, 210gs.; A Gentleman, in blue 
coat, 95gs. ° 

The principal picture sale in Paris last week was 
that of the fine collection of modern works of 
M. Ch. Viguier, briefly referred to in The 
Atheneum of April 28th, and held at the Galerie 
Georges Petit by M. Paul Chevallier. The 94 lots 
produced 435,807fr. The higher-priced works are 


* included in the following list : E. Boudin, Anvers, 


vue prise de la Téte de Flandre, 3,800fr. Corot, 
Le Matin sur la Prairie, 15,500fr. H. Daumier, 
Wagon de troisiéme Classe, 5,100fr.; Chanteurs 
des Rues, 4,000fr. Harpignies, Village d’Hérisson, 
17,200fr.; Victime de l’Hiver, 15,500fr.; Le Sentier 
au bord de la Riviére, 4,500fr. Henner, Salomé, 
12,100fr.; Nymphe endormie, 6,700fr. Ch. Jacque, 
Moutons paissant dans la Forét, 31.000fr.; Moutons 
au bord d’une Mare, 15,800fr.; Le Coq Roi, 8,100fr. 
Jongkind, Le Port de Marseille, 14,100fr. Stanislas 





Vétheuil, 19,000fr.; Le Stade Romana a Bordi- 

hera, 8,100fr.; La Seine 4 Bougival], 5,500fr. A. 
m Neuville, Le Parlementaire, 8,000fr. Th. Ribot, 
Le Cabaret normand, 4,200fr. Roybet, Un 
Coup difficile, 10,100fr. Sisley, Le Pont de 
Moret, 10,100fr.; Meule de Paille, 4,500fr, ; 
L’Hiver, 5,100fr. Ziem, Moulin au bord de 
lEscaut, 15,500fr.; Le Palais des Doges et le 
Campanile, 12,000fr. ; Scutari, 4,650fr. ; Danse 
de l’Almée, 3,800fr. 

The Stumpf sale, held on Monday, also b 
M. {Paul Chevallier, announced in last week’s 
Atheneum, produced a total of 273,780fr. for 106 
lots, the more important pictures being : C. Corot, 
Danse Rustique, signed and dated 1870, a present 
from the artist to Madame Stumpf, 92,000fr. E. 
Courbet, Le Cerf aux Abois, 1869, 13,000fr. N. Diaz, 
Galatée, 12,000fr. J. Dupré, Le Moulin au bord 
de la Mare, 7,000fr. H. Fantin-Latour, L’Ondine, 
6,600fr. H. MHarpignies, Saint Privé, 1882, 
6,600fr. J. J. Henner, La Dryade, 6,300fr. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


On Friday last week Sir Charles Holroyd 
was appointed Director of the National 
Gallery, in succession to Sir Edward Poynter. 
We think it a pity that the Trustees should 
have taken nearly twelve months to arrive 
at this decision. 


Last Thursday Megsrs. Colnaghi opened 
to private view a selection of ‘ Studies and 
Drawings by Gainsborough.’ 

YESTERDAY and the day before there was 
@ press view at 170, New Bond Street, of the 
Trapnell collection of old Chinese porcelain. 

TO-DAY we are invited to the private view 
of pictures by British and Foreign artists 
at Messrs. Connell & Sons’ Galleries, 43, 
Old Bond Street. 


THE Ninety-third Exhibition of Pictures 
by British and Foreign Artists at the French 
Gallery, 120, Pall Mall, is now open. 

THE Burlington Fine-Arts Club are open- 
ing next Wednesday a ‘ Collection of Pictures 
and other Objects of Early German Art.’ 

WE regret to notice in the Figaro of Mon- 
day last, the announcement of the death of 
M. Emile Molinier, at the comparatively 
early age of forty-nine. M. Molinier was 
for many years an assistant in the Louvre, 
and on his retirement a few years ago was 
nominated a conservateur honoraire of the 
French national museums. He was a very 
gens author, and among his works may 

e mentioned a monograph on Benvenuto 
Cellini, a ‘Dictionnaire des Emailleurs 
jusqu’é la fin du XVIII* Siécle,’ and an 
exhaustive ‘ Histoire Générale des Arts 
appliqués 4 l’Industrie,’ in several volumes. 
He organized the remarkable “‘ Exposition 
Rétrospective ’’ of French art at the Petit 
Palais in 1900. 

AN important exhibition of the works of 
Gustave Moreau will shortly be held at the 
Galerie Georges Petit, Paris. The appeal to 
the various owners of works by this master 
has met with a very generous response. 


Ir seems curious that Ruskin’s ‘ Stones of 
Venice,’ which has maintained such a wide 
pegeens in England and America for over 

alf a century, should only now be translated 
into French. Such, however, seems to be 
the case, although Ruskin has long been a 
favourite with French critics. Madame 
M. P. Crémieux is about to publish her 
version of this work. 

S. writes :— 

‘*May one be permitted to appeal to the 
cataloguer of the Flemish Loan Exhibition to 
disregard the ignorant anachronism of his early 
Victorian predecessors, and to cease calling a lute 
a guitar, in the case of the very fine Franz Hals 
at the Guildhall? The use of the term has abso- 
lutely no justification.” 
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Messrs. SorHEBy are selling on Monday 
next and the following day a fine collection 
of English coins formed by the late C. E. G. 
Mackerell. The catalogue includes three 

ages of excellent reproductions of the more 
important specimens. 

A CORRESPONDENT from Venice writes :— 

“It is a pity the Accademia officials do not 
appreciate their treasures, but they might allow 
foreigners todo so. Sunday is the only day when 
the galleries are free of copyists, but even on 
that day a huge copy of ‘The Assumption’ is 
placed in front of Tintoretto’s ‘Death of Abel,’ so 
that it is impossible to see it. Ruskin calls this, 
with justice, ‘one of the most wonderful works in 
the whole gallery,’ and most people will admit the 
neighbouring ‘St. Mark delivering a Slave con- 
demned to Death’ to be an equally grand work ; 
but the authorities seem to consider the above- 
named copy a worthy pendant for Tintoretto !” 

Dr. G. A. MacmiLxan contributes to The 
Times of Tuesday last an interesting summary 
of the new survey of Sparta, which has 
resulted in the discovery of the site of the 
Temple of Artemis Orthia, which is crowded 
with votive offerings. Some hundred inscrip- 
tions have also been found. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


Roya Oprera.—Tristan und Isolde. First 

Ring Cycle. 

THE season at Covent Garden opened with 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’ an unprecedented 
event, and one which shows how fashions 
change in the whirligig of time ; a quarter 
of a century ago such a thing would have 
been madness. Wagner’s ‘ Tristan ’ above 
all things demands great impersonators, 
dramatically and vocally, of the principal 
roles. Frau Wittich, however, though a 
fine artist, was not effective as Isolde ; 
while Herr Anton Biirger, the new tenor, 
displayed neither dignity nor passion as 
an actor, and made but indifferent use of 
a voice of apparently little charm. Madame 
Kirkby Lunn was excellent as Brangiine ; 
and Herr Kniipfer sang King Marke’s 
music at the close of the second act with 
skill, feeling, and without dragging or 
sentimentalizing, so that the effect of an 
anticlimax which this closing scene pro- 
duces was reduced to a minimum. 

The first cycle of the ‘ Ring’ began on 
Saturday, and ended on Wednesday, but 
the continuity of the drama was broken 
by a second performance of ‘ Tristan’ on 
the Tuesday evening ; there was probably 
some pressing necessity for this, other- 
wise the order of ‘ Tristan’ and ‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung’ would surely have been 
reversed. It is customary to mention the 
conductor and the orchestra last ; here, 
whatever the merits of the actors, the 
formerclaim firstnotice,for onthe onerested 
the heaviest responsibility, on the other the 
hardest work. Dr. Richter’s conducting 
is masterly: he knows when the music 
may burst forth in all its splendour, and 
when it merely furnishes colour and 
atmosphere, or gives meaning to what is 
passing on the stage—in other words, 
when it should be prominent, when sub- 
ordinate. The orchestral playing was 
superb. 

In ‘ Rheingold’ Herr Braun was the 
Wotan. Herr J6rn’s impersonation of 





Loge was on the whole good, though a 
little too matter-of-fact. Herr Zador was 
an excellent Alberich, while Herr Lieban 
in the second act was only able to give 
a foretaste of what he was likely to do in 
‘Siegfried.’ Frau Reinl as Fricka, and 
Frau Kniipfer-Eglias Freia, were both 
satisfactory. The three Rhine maidens 
were impersonated by Madame Agnes 
Nicholls, Fraulein Burchardt, and Fraulein 
Grimm with fine effect. 

An excellent performance was given of 
‘Die Walkiire.” Herr Whitehill took the 
part of Wotan, and, if not commanding, 
was efficient. Frau Kniipfer - Egli as 
Sieglinde sang well and acted sympa- 
thetically, while Herr Konrad as Sieg- 
mund deserved high praise. Frau Reinl’s 
Briinnhilde was picturesque and pleasing, 
if not altogether convincing. Special 
mention must be made of the Valkyries, 
whose fresh strong voices were heard to 
advantage in the last act; among them 
were five English singers: Madame 
Agnes Nicholls, and the Misses Gleeson- 
White, Edna Thornton, Edith Clegg, and 
Winifred Ludlam. 

In ‘ Siegfried ’ the hero of the piece was 
Herr Konrad, and though in many ways 
he proved himself an able artist, he never 
made his audience forget that he was 
acting the part. He sang well, but he 
did not save his voice, and before the end 
of the long first act he showed signs of 
fatigue. Herr Lieban’s Mime was wonder- 
fully fine: his declamation was perfect, 
and, in spite of the detailed study he has 
made of the part, nothing was overdone. 
Frau Wittich in the last act was very good. 
She appeared again in ‘ G6tterdimmerung,’ 
and passed very successfully through the 
heavy ordeal, though in the closing scene 
she was evidently fatigued. Herr Konrad, 
through sudden indisposition, was unable 
to appear as Siegfried. The rdle was 
taken at very short notice by Herr Anton 
Biirger, and he was heard to much better 
advantage than in ‘Tristan’: in the 
death scene he was impressive. The 
male choruses were sung with great spirit. 

After the second cycle, which begins 
to-day, we shall have something to say 
about the way in which the ‘ Ring’ stands 
the test of time. 


QuEEN’s Hatu.—Herr Safonoff as Con- 
ductor. 
WE recently referred to the fine conducting 
of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony by 
Herr Safonoff at a London Symphony 
Concert, and now we have to record a 
grand performance of the ‘ Pathetic’ 
Symphony, which was given under 
his direction, with the same orchestra, 
last Saturday at Queen’s Hall. Re- 
peated performances under Mr. Henry J. 
Wood have rendered that work very, 
familiar, and there was natural curiosity 
to see whether there would be any new 
readings of the movements, any new 
effects. Safonoff’s performance made one 
thing perfectly clear, viz., that Mr. Wood 
has thoroughly grasped the spirit of the 
music. But there was more life, more 
intensity, more reality, in the Safonoff 





rendering. There were moments in the 
first and third movements when [the 
Russian commander—for such he really 
is—seemed to have worked up his forces 
to the highest pitch of excitement, but 
there was always the strongest display 
kept in reserve. The rapt silence during 
the movements, and the tumultuous 
applause —a rough - and- ready, though 
inartistic method of expressing satisfac- 
tion—after each section, proved how im- 
pressed was the audience. 








Musical Gossip. 


Srravuss’s characteristic ‘Don Quixote’ 
Variations were performed at Queen’s Halli 
on Thursday afternoon last week under his 
direction ; Herr Franz Naval, who appeared 
at the last Philharmonic Concert, gave a 
successful recital at Bechstein Hall on 
Saturday afternoon ; and Madame Blanche 
Marchesi, at her concert at Queen’s Hall 
on Tuesday, displayed her skill and intel- 
ligence as a singer in songs of various 
styles; but notice of these and other in- 
teresting concerts must, owing to want of 
space, be omitted. 

Last Monday was the seventy-third 
anniversary of the birth of Johannes 
Brahms, and it was announced that on that 
day the civic authorities of Hamburg 
would affix a commemorative tablet to the 
house in which the composer was born. 
Here in London Dr. Joachim, his lifelong 
friend, devoted the whole of the programme 
of his concert (May 7th) at Bechstein Hall 
to Brahms; while on the same evening, 
at the AXolian Hall, the London Trio, 
together with the vocalist, Miss Amelia 
Holding, paid like homage to the memory 
of the composer. 

THE most important novelty at the Here- 
ford Festival will be ‘ Lift up your Hearts,’ 
a sacred symphony in F for solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, by Dr. H. Walford Davies. 

‘GREYSTEEL,’ Mr. Nicholas Gatty’s one- 
act opera, produced at Sheffield on March Ist. 
by the Moody-Manners Opera Company, will 
be performed in the theatre of the Crystal 
Palace on the afternoon of Thursday, the 
24th inst. The cast will be as at Sheffield, 
the principals being Miss Enriqueta Crichton 
and Mr. Charles Carter. 

THE name of Madame Kirkby Lunn has 
been added to the list of singers who will 
appear at the Handel Festival to be held at 
the Crystal Palace in June. Miss Muriel 
Foster is still suffering from the effects of 
her severe attack of influenza, and will not 
be able to sing. The rehearsals for the 
Festival are about to begin. 

Tue first of five interesting historical 
recitals by the ’cellist Mr. Boris Hambourg 
will take place at the AZolian Hall this after- 
noon. The programme consists of works 
by Italian composers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Mr. COLERIDGE - TAYLOR’S new cantata, 
‘Kubla Khan,’ for contralto solo, chorus, 
and orchestra, will be produced at the 
concert of the Handel Society at Queen’s 
Hall on the evening of the 23rd. inst. The 
programme will include Dvorék’s seldom- 
heard ‘Spectre’s Bride.’ Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor will conduct both works. 

THE collection of musical autographs of 
the late Meyer Cohn has recently been sold 
at Berlin. A Beethoven letter fetched 
40l.; @ Chopin, 501.; a Schubert, 801. ; 
a curious one by Haydn, 85/. 10s.; and an 
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interesting manuscript of Gluck’s, 2001. 
A family album, which formerly belonged 
to the dramatic author Iffland (who, by the 
way, created the réle of Franz Moor in 
Schiller’s ‘ Die Rauber ’), and which contained 
comments by Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
Wieland, Haydn, Weber, and others, realized 
the sum of 4051. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunda: sengue Joncert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mox. Miss Marie Dubois's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
- Miss Vera Margolies'’s Orchestral Concert, 3, — Hall. 
— Miss Margaret Reibold’s Vocal Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Fanny Davies, Dr. Joachim, and Mr. Hausmann’s Trio 
Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Margaret Ess’s ‘Cello Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
ae Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tres. Mischa Elman’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Miss Violette D'Athos’s Vocal Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
_- Herr Hegedtis’s Violin Recital, 3.30, Holian Hall. 
— Mr se Mrs. Mallinson'’s Second Song Recital, 8.30, Bechstein 


all. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Wep. M. Reynaldo Hahn's Recital of his own Composition, 3.15, 
Bechstein Hall. 
ee ty eae Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. Grieg’s Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Fri. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sat. Mr. Boris Hambourg’s ‘Cello Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
— London Symphony Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Mozart Society, 3, Portman Rooms. 
— Mr. Franz Naval's Song Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Upera, Covent Garden. 
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SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL 
PERFORMANCES AT STRATFORD. 


SHAKSPEARE lovers had during the second 
week of the commemoration the unwonted 
opportunity of seeing how the poet grasped 
the central ideas of the historic periods he 
treated in his series from ‘ Richard II.’ to 
“Richard III.’ A “history” is bound by 
different laws from those of ordinary 
tragedies or comedies, which the author can 
evolve from stage to stage, under his own 
providence, to his chosen dénouement. But 


.@ history, bound by laws of truth, does not 


always progress in poetic order. The cause 
of its events often has to be sought in past 
records ; the effects of its action often lie 
outside its own period. Hence the con- 
ception of the historical drama finds its 
complete interpretation in the cycle only. 
The members of this group of English 
historical plays were not all written in chro- 
nological order, but it is evident that they 
were all intended for consecutive perform- 
ance, by the links of thought, causation, and 
characterization. 

Mr. Benson set on the plays with great 
_. His dresses, armour, and pageantry 

ad been carefully studied, his scenes fitted 
to his actions. But one general deficiency, 
common to most stage managers nowadays, 
may be regretfully noted in him. The whole 
series suffered so much from cutting, con- 
traction, and transposition, in order to give 
intervals lengthy enough to permit the 
changing of scenes and costumes, that many 
might have wished to have less scenery and 
more Shakspeare, in his native town at least. 
The alterations were, however, in general 
made with as much care as possible. Mr. 
Benson himself worked indefatigably. 
Richard II., one of his special parts, was 
hardly treated so satisfactorily as usual. 
Richard became too artificial and unnatural, 
through the deposition scene in particular. 
In the second part of ‘ Henry IV.,’ as the 
young prince, he prepared the way for his 
triumph in ‘Henry V.,’ the ever-popular 
part and play. It seems a pity that he had 
to sacrifice the choruses and epilogue of that 
play. In the first part of ‘ Henry VI.’ he 
made a triumphant Talbot, and the audi- 
ence seemed never weary of recalling him. 

Mr. William Haviland took the part of 





Henry of Bolingbroke in ‘ Richard II.,’ but 
a lack of the charm accounting for his popu- 
larity, and a slight indistinctness of enuncia- 
tion, moved the general sympathy in favour 
of his opponent, Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, boldly rendered by Mr. Cyril 
Keightley. But as Henry IV. Mr. Haviland 
acquitted himself finely. Mr. Weir, the 
“‘ first gardener ”’ in ‘ Richard II.,’ was the 
Falstaff of ‘Henry IV.,’ but his rendering 
of the latter, though creditable, lacked some- 
thing of richness in humour and in voice ; 
his Fluellen, however, was a part after his 
own heart. The Shallow of Mr. H. O. 
Nicholson seemed perhaps a trifle old for his 
exertions and his ambitions, but it was well 
set on; while the Silence of Mr. Wilson 
showed the tongue-tied man, awakened by 
unwonted “sack” to rollicking songs and 
pointed allusions. Mr. Keightley gave a 
somewhat novel and elevated rendering of 
Pistol, as a man with some remnants of 
culture and gentility, though he had degene- 
rated into a braggart and a coward. The 
pages were all well rendered. 

The female parts were hardly at their 
highest possible level, though Miss Nora 
Lancaster as Queen to Richard II. supported 
her position nobly. Miss Elinor Aickin 
was a pleasant Dame Quickly, but Mrs. 
Benson interpreted Doll Tearsheet in an 
unnecessarily violent and exaggerated 
manner, in one place directly against the 
text, for in Act V. sec. iv. her last words are, 
“* Come, you thin thing ! come, you rascal ! ’’ 
while Mrs. Benson allows herself to be carried 
out, kicking and shrieking. She also per- 
formed Katherine in ‘Henry V.’ and 
Margaret in ‘ 1 Henry VI.’ 

Miss Tita Brand essayed the Maid of 
Orleans, a difficult part, which in some 
aspects was well rendered. The songs and 
dances in the French tents were well per- 
formed by Miss Cissie Saumarez and Miss 
Hanman. Mr. Percy Owen as Charles VI. 
of France gave a fine representation of 
harmless imbecility, broken by flashes of 
active intelligence. 

The second part of ‘ Henry VI.’ was per- 
formed on Thursday evening last week with 
original scenic effects. The Conjuration 
scene, strange in a garden, was made weirdly 
impressive by the fine acting of Miss Hanman 
as Margaret Jourdain; the Jack Cade 
episode was realistic, in which Mr. Doran as 
the rebel rather strained his voice, but kept 
his character up; the prentice fight was made 
amusing by Mr, Weir; the young King was 
rendered natural by Mr. George Buchanan; 
and Mr. H. O. Nicholson represented the 
sympathetic part of the Good Duke of 
Gloucester, with Miss Brand as _ his 
ambitious Eleanor. Mr. Benson himself 

layed the Bishop of Winchester with grim 
teen The couch on which he lay 
dying was brought upon the stage strewn 
unaccountably with sheaves of straw, which 
distracted attention from his tragic intensity. 
Mrs. Benson was the Queen whose ambition 
disturbed England; Mr. Cyril Keightley 
Suffolk, and Mr. Percy Owen a very 
original Simpcox. The other characters did 
their best, but the main incidents carry away 
the interest. 

The performance of the third part of 
‘Henry VI.’ completed the cycle of English 
historical plays that Mr. Charles Flower set 
before himself when he planned the repre- 
sentation of Shakspeare’s unpopular as well 
as popular drama. 

The importance of the connexion of the 
plays in the series was fully realized by 
those who followed it. For instance, 
the mental weakness of King Charles VI. 
of France in ‘Henry V.,’ illumined by 
flashes of lucid thought, reminded us 








that Henry VI. doubtless owed some of 
his weakness to inheritance as well as to 
education. The other histories are well 
known ; the two earlier parts of ‘ Henry VI.’ 
have been seen before; but this is the first 
time that the third part is known to have 
been played in England. 

At the close Mr. Benson came before the 
curtain and made a little speech, explaining 
how these dramas were rather parts of 
Shakspeare’s philosophy of history than 
lessons in his dramatic art. He said that, 
perhaps owing to the difficulty of performi 
them, the three parts had never been play: 
consecutively since Shakspeare’s day. (We 
rather think we have heard of their perform- 
ance in Germany.) 

The three parts of ‘Henry VI.’ present 
some fine scenes and much powerful cha- 
racterization, but they are weak in drematic 
coherence. They were also written for public 
tastes different from ours, and for different 
conditions of stage production. Sixteenth- 
century audiences liked to have their 
drama “true,” and they did not object to 
having their feelings harrowed by violent 
tragic scenes. Shakspeare wrote and acted 
under the conditions satirized in Ben Jonson’s 
Prologue to ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ 
described lucidly in the Choruses of 
‘Henry V.’ That means that there was no 
changing of scenery; the action was con- 
tinuous; and the auditors were expected 
to exercise not only their attention, but also 
their imagination. There was no English 
school of art then, and playgoers went to 
hear performances, not to see pictures. In 
our days, when every expression of thought 
demands illustration, the stage manager 
requires, or thinks he requires, scenic effects 
for success. This necessitates time and 
intervals, with the result that old pieces 
have to be cut to suit the modern scene- 
painter. Thus, even when Mr. Benson 
presents a carefully studied rendering of the 
revival play, we do not see the whole. Shak- 
speare had himself cut and contracted history 
rather heavily ; and when Mr. Benson cuts 
and contracts it still more, the links that 
bind the parts together are sometimes 
broken, while the battles run into each other 
with confusing rapidity. 

In Part III., performed on Friday in last 
week, Mr. Benson combined and compressed 
scenes ii., ili., and iv. of Act I. The passage 
between Clifford and Rutland was not rapid 
enough to express duly terror and wrath, 
but it leads directly on to the strong scene 
of the play, where the captive York was 
baited by his foes and done to death by 
cruel Clifford. Mr. Clarence Derwent satis- 
factorily rendered his dignity of patience, 
closed by his eloquent outburst of reproach. 

In Act II. scenes ii., iii., iv., v., and vi. 
were combined into one, in which the touch- 
ing picture of the father killing the son, and 
the son the father, while the sympa‘hetic 
but helpless King stands by, is used by the 
poet to illustrate the miseries of civil war. 
The whole scene at the French Court also 
was omitted, and sec. i. Act IV. followed 
directly after the betrothal of Edward to 
the Lady Grey. After Edward’s defeat by 
Warwick, aided by Clarence, the fourth and 
fifth scenes, concerning the Queen and her 
brother, and Edward’s escape, were omitted. 
We next see Henry VI. once more a king ; 
but as Edward’s parley at York is cut, Henry 
seems to be immediately surprised by Edward. 
Se. i. Act V., even with the limited oppor- 
tunities at hand, might have been more 
finely rendered. The forces led by noble- 
man after nobleman, winding up with the 
Earl of Warwick at Coventry, might have 
intensified the import of Clarence’s return 
to brotherly allegiance. 
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The second and third scenes were 
merged, and one hardly distinguished the 
field where Warwick died from ‘the plain 
near Tewkesb ” where the Queen and 
Prince were finally defeated. 

Probably in ee. to leave the drama 
rather as ‘ The Tragedy of Henry VI.’ than 
as the ‘ History of Edward IV.’ Mr. Benson 
fitted the last scene of Shakspeare’s 7 | 
into some undefined relation to this fel 
where the Queen and ladies brought on the 
baby prince. By transposing this scene, 
Mr. Benson had to cut out Gloucester’s 
Judas kiss and muttered words that guide 
us to the murder of the Princes in the Tower 
by Richard ITI. 

The end of ‘Henry VI.’ is painful, and 
Mr. Benson spared no horror. He, of 
course, took Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
and performed the part well, though he 
made himself up as rather old. Edward 
was scarce of age when he became king, and 
Richard (historically only eight years old) 
seems to have been made by Shakspeare his 
next brother, and should have been under 
twenty. The difficulties of the representa- 
tion and the weakness of the plot make the 
piece little likely to be played again soon. 

A performance of ‘ Richard III.’ closed the 
cycle on Saturday night. In this Mr. Benson 
took Richard, and Mr. Cyril Keightley made 
a bright Earl of Richmond. Ss. 














Dramatic Gossip. 


‘OLF AND THE LitTLE Mann,’ a bucolic 
comedy in one act, by M. E. Francis, was 
given at the Haymarket as a lever de rideau 
on Tuesday evening. Believing himself to 
have won a prize in a Dutch lottery, Olf 
Joyce, a farm Jabourer, becomes engaged to 
Kitty, the little maid. The anticipated 
prize proves a delusion, but the love of the 
maiden is genuine. This agreeable trifle 
was pleasingly interpreted by Mr. Sydney 
Valentine and Miss Dorothy Minto, and con- 
stitutes a satisfactory addition to a bill in 
which ‘The Man from Blankley’s’ remains 
the principal feature. 


ACCORDING to present arrangements, this 
evening witnesses the production of novelties 
at the Comedy and the Savoy. At the 
former house will be presented the promised 
adaptation of ‘ Raffles,’ a fantastic Senatary 
story by Mr. Hornung, the eponymous hero 
of which will be p ayed by Mr. Gerald 
Du Maurier. At the latter will be given by 
Miss Lena Ashwell ‘The Shulamite,’ a 
three-act play of serious interest by Messrs. 
Claude Askew and Edward Knoblauch. 


Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL will begin a 
summer season at the Criterion Theatre with 
the production of ‘The Whirlwind,’ an 
adaptation by Mr. Harry Melvill of ‘La 
Rafale,’ by M. Henry Bernstein. The lead- 
ing role in this will be played by Mr. Frank 
Worthing. The first act of Mr. W. L. 
Courtney’s rendering of ‘ Undine’ will after 
the first night serve as lever de rideau. 


On Monday at the Garrick the perform- 
ance of ‘ The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt ’ 
was preceded by that of ‘The Dean’s 
Dilemma.’ 


A COMPLIMENTARY performance for the 
Jubilee of Miss Ellen Terry will take place 
on June 12th at Drury Lane. One of the 


features in the entertainment provided will 
consist of the second act of ‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ with Miss Terry as Beatrice, Miss 
Marion Terry as Hero, Miss Kate Terry as 
Ursula, Miss Minnie Terry as Margaret, Mr. 
Fred Terry as Don Pedro, Mr. Beerbohm 
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Tree as Benedick, Mr. George Alexander as 
Claudio, Mr. Vezin as Leonato, and Mr. 
H. B. Irving as Don John. 


Miss Marion Terry has been engaged 
for Madame de Florac in the forthcoming 
production at His Majesty’s of ‘Col. New- 
come.’ 


M. CoQvuE Lin returns to the ni fo 

the 28th inst. in ‘Les Romanesques, 

M. Rostand. He urposes ap arin yl 
‘L’Abbé Constantin,’ ‘ L’Attentat,’ by M. 
Alfred Capus, ‘Le Gendre de M. Poirier,’ 
and ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.’ He will 
be succeeded on June 18th by Madame 
Réjane, who will be seen in ‘ La Piste,’ ‘ La 
Souris,’ and ‘ La Rafale.’ 


‘ MAURICETTE ’ is played for the last time 
this evening at the Lyric, to which on Monday 
Mr. Lewis Waller transfers ‘ Brigadier 
Gerard.’ 


At the Fulham Theatre on Mondsy next 
will be produced an original drama, adapted 
by Mr. George R. Sims from his novel ‘ For 
Life—and 

THE sudden death in London is announced 
of Miss Olga Brandon. An Australian by 
birth, she ap in America in 1884, and 
was first seen in London on April 16th, 1887, 
as Elinor Grainger in ‘Ivy,’ a three-act piece 
by Mark Melford, produced at the Royalty 
by Mr. Willie Edouin. Her best-remembered 

rformance is as Vashti Dethic in Mr. 

enry Arthur Jones’s ‘Judah,’ at the 
Shaftesbury, May 21st, 1890. 
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COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
sent post free on application. 


NOW READY, small crown 8vo, ls. 6d. ; 
or with Answers, 2s. 


JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. By 
CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., Chief 
Mathematical Master at St. Paul’s School, 
and F. E. ROBINSON, M.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Paul’s School. Small crown 
8vo, ls. 6d. ; or with Answers, 2s. 

*,* A New Arithmetic for lower and middle forms of 
Secondary Schools, written on modern lines according to. 
the recommendations of the Mathematical Association, 
with free employment of Graphs, &c. It will be found 
adapted poe y for the use of Candidates for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations, and for- 
Examinations conducted by the College of Preceptors, the 
Board of Intermediate Education for Ireland, &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6a. 
ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. A New 


Elementary Treatise on Analytical Conic 
Sections. By W. M. BAKER, M.A. 
[Ready in June. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Diagrams, ls. 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE IN 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By JAMES SIN- 
CLAIR, M.A. (Glas.), B.Se. (Lond.), Headk 
Science Master in Shawland’s Academy, 
Glasgow. 


Second Edition, containing 60 Papers. 2s. 6d. 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


PAPERS. -— ith Exercise in English Com- 
ition. GERALD BLUNT, M.A. 
-R.G.S, Head Master, Springfield Park,. 

og 


Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


AFRENCH HISTORICAL READER. 
By R. N. ADAIR, M.A., Assistant Master at 
St. Paul’s Preparatory School. With Illus- 
trations, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
(Immediately. 


NEW EDITION OF 
SCRIVENER’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM 
GRAECE. (Editio Major.) Edited, with 
Various Readings, Parallel Passages, by 
F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A. D.C.L. LL.D. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected by 
Prof. Dr. EB. NESTLE. Printed on India 
Paper, limp cloth, 6s. net; limp leather, 
7s. 6d. net ; or interleaved with writing paper, 
limp leather, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Which is the best student’s edition of the Greek New 
Testament? Scrivener’s. Some of us were taught to use it 
first at college, since when we have used no other..... Prof. 

estle has now edited Scrivener, removing an enormous: 
number of minute errors, for Nestle’s eye for accuracy is 
unique....This will now be for some of us our Greek New: 

Testament till the end come. "—Ezxpository Times. 


NOW READY, feap. 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By MORTON LUCE, Author of 
‘A Handbook to Tennyson.’ 


Demy 8vo, with 82 Illustrations, 88. 6d. net. 


TURBINES. By W. _H. Stuart. 
GARN: [Ready May 16. 


BELL’S MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. Specially prepared for us: 
with Bell’s Modern Mathematical Works. 
In sliding cloth boxes. Three boxes are now 
ready, price ls. 3d. net; 23. net; and 
2s. 6d. net. Full particulars on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

















